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ERRATA TO VOL. III. 

Page 1, top of page, for " fialyofiai." read " fiaiyofiai ; " 

„ 23, line seventh from the bottom, for "suspicion" read **a 
suspicion." 

„ 27, second line from the top, take out comma after " Ather- 
stone." 

„ 245, line seventh from the top, for " fetch " read " fetch up." 

„ 293, 297, 300, for « Bicknell *» read *» Stubbs." 

„ 289, third line from the bottom, dele " the.** 



immediate. 

To many good and sensible people this 
reopening of a question so solemnly closed 
would appear to indicate either an excitable 
instability of purpose, or imseemly haste, and 
a fictitious conviction purely emotional; but 
no one who has traversed the very rough and 
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CHAPTER I. 

€1 S* 4yit, yvohs vpSffOtv ovk ed, fitrBifxriv cv^vKioofj fjuUvofJUU, 

Iph. in Aul, 

Next morning Mrs. Ather stone came down- 
stairs between seven and eight o'clock, intend- 
ing to take a walk round the ramparts before 
breakfast, and try conclusions with herself 
respecting the duty which, before her arrival 
at Dover, had seemed to her quite clear, and 
of an importance, not only transcendent but 
immediate. 

To many good and sensible people this 
reopening of a question so solemnly closed 
would appear to indicate either an excitable 
instability of purpose, or imseemly haste, and 
a fictitious conviction purely emotional; but 
[- no one who has traversed the very rough and 
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difficult road tliat leads from what is 
significantly called the National Church to 
the Church of Christ — one holy, cathoHc, 
apostoHc — no one who has intelligently 
watched any one else traversing it, would 
come to that conclusion at least without cor- 
roborative evidence ; for on that road there 
are toilsome ascents and dangerous precipices, 
dark places, and blind pitfaUs, broken bits at 
the end of smooth runs, and deceptive by- 
paths with blurred finger-posts. 

And when, by the grace of God and the 
guidance of its angel guardian, that struggling 
soul has reached the spot where the way is 
plain, the road even, the by-roads no longer 
deceptive, the Kght unmistakable, even then 
the struggle is not over. A confusion of 
tongues, echoing from that modern Babel, the 
Estabhshment, then does its utmost to divert 
by spasmodic interruptions, and disturb by 
sophistries that are imanswerable because they 
change while they are being answered. 
Temptations of all sorts press upon the 
exhausted wiU ; the devil oflfering them some- 
times as an angel of light, sometimes as — 

" A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food." 

In other words, putting forward the fact that 
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Popery is hard to flesh and blood. Some- 
times, and this is the hardest of all to resist, 
he pretends to plead for what was learned in 
childhood, associated with childhood's happiest 
memories and best affections, taught in good 
faith by parents — perhaps by a much loved 
mother long dead. This is the hardest of all 
to resist, especially where feeling and imagin- 
ation are stronger than the reasoning powers, 
as in the majority of women, or where the 
early associations have roots like an oak-tree, 
and induction is imder prohibitory by-laws, 
as in the majority of Englishmen. 

In both cases the beHef of the mother is 
supposed to include the truth of what she 
beUeved, and her good faith goes bail for a 
conscience differently circumstanced. 

Of course the answer is self-evident in itself; 
but the most self-evident things are as if they 
were not when all those voices, real or ima- 
ginary, or both, keep on incessantly clamouring 
and questioning and repeating in different 
language, and driving the sense out of words 
by indefinite use. The sure way to silence 
them is to pray hard and to will vigorously. 

Mrs. Atherstone's own special trials of that 
kind had been peculiar, like the rest of her 
history. We have seen something of them in 
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her account of the Sherbomes, in her remarks 
to Don PascoUni and Moreton, in her troubled 
introspections the day before her jonmey. 
She had since then reached the spot where the 
way was plain and the light unmistakable, 
reached it after a long and rough journey, 
reached it suddenly at last, as every one does, 
more or less, who reaches it at all ; and now, 
on the threshold of the Church, she had to 
resist the devil's final assault. 

It was the old suggestion strongly urged, 
and it dimmed the light as a storm-cloud 
darkens the sun. There was no form of words 
in her mind, but a weight on her heart, im- 
pressing the idea that she had dissuaded 
Alfred Sherborne from accepting the grace 
now offered to her once more. It was the 
devil's forlorn hope against her, and the issue 
seemed very doubtful ; for that suggestion had 
a two-edged power : it appealed to her best 
feelings and her worst, her immense love and 
her subtle pride, her generosity and her self- 
will, her imselfishness and the resentful habit 
of mind which had grown into her nature as a 
part of it. Her position at that moment would 
appear dangerous in the extreme — and who 
can venture to say that it was not ? Yet final 
assaults, not essentially differing from this,. 
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are common enough, and though the devil 
suggests, the angel guardian suggests also. 

Often in an extreme crisis the proximate 
cause of escape is something which, viewed 
apart from its results, would seem to be an 
accidental occurrence of the most ordinary 
kind; and it happened so then. Just as 
Mrs. Atherstone was leaving the hotel to walk 
on the ramparts, and risk the consequences of 
a dangerous introspection, instead of corres- 
ponding at once with the Grace that had been 
offered to her, the sweet face of Mary Arden 
made her pause and hesitate and turn back, 

^^It is only civil to do so," she said within 
herself. " And I want them to help me about 
finding this great nephew of mine." 

Mary Arden was coming downstairs, her 
sister and Sir Eoger were & httle way behind. 
Mrs. Atherstone stood still, and felt strangely 
troubled as the thought darted through her 
brain, ^^ Perhaps they are going to Mass." 

^^Are you going to take an early walk?" 
said Sir Eoger. 

^^It comes into my head that I should Kke 
to go where you are going," she replied in a 
low and sHghtly trembUng voice. 

" I wonder what she means me to under- 
stand by that ? " thought he, wishing heartily 
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that he had happened to come downstairs five 
minutes later. 

" One is afraid of saying the wrong thing," 
he whispered to his youngest daughter on the 
staircase, under cover of some casual remark 
made by the elder. 

Thereupon in a private comer of the young 
lady's mind this thought arose: — " He needn't 
be so afraid about her^ when he believes in 
Mr. Sherborne's pretences." And she an- 
swered with a referential fitness truly femi- 
nine — 

" Oh ! but she has nothing to gain by it ; 
and she couldn't have expected to meet us on 
the stairs, or have known where we were 
going to." 

Sir Eoger felt the reference, and retreated. 

Then they set out, conversing in a frag- 
mentary way. Mrs. Atherstone was not talk- 
ative now: she spoke by fits and starts 
abruptly, varying in tone. Evidently there 
was a struggle going on within, and it ap- 
peared to grow fiercer as they drew near the 
church. 

^' I think I won't go in, after all," she said^ 
almost rudely, when they had reached the 
door. 

Sir Eoger and his daughters made no reply^ 
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but moved on one side to let her pass back if 
she would. 

" I am following you," she said in a queru- 
lous voice. '^ Following you," she repeated 
impatiently. "Don't stop me, don't look at 
me, don't think about me ! " 

Sir Eoger's experience was at fault, but he 
saw that something was the matter, and 
hoped it would come all right. The Miss 
Ardens, being women, though young and in- 
experienced, said within their own minds, 
" One can only pray for her." All three drew 
back quietly, and, trying to suppress the 
evidence of their presence, went in. 

Mrs. Atherstone had become deadly pale, 
and trembled exceedingly. Voices innumer- 
able warned her to go back : others taxed her 
with being infirm of purpose, and hypocritical, 
for the sake of travelling in the company of 
the Ardens. " You know," they hissed in her 
ear — " you know very weU that you will never 
take the step really — ^never, never, never." 
She turned away more than once, and again 
came back to the church door — she knew not 
why. Then she lost sight of the church, and 
the town, and the people passing by. She 
only saw the swollen waters of the river, and 
the lifeless form of Alfred Sherborne stiffly 
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stretched on the bank — his unclosed eyes fixed 

in a ghastly stare that seemed to say, '' This 

has been for yonr^sake." Then as she gazed 

on those eyes and shuddered, yet desired to 

gaze on them, the scene changed again to the 

family pew, once the Lady Chapel in the 

parish church of Hazeley, imder -which was the 

burial vault of the Sherbomes; and a voice 

whispered in her ear, "You refused it for 

him, and he is dead ; and you would seek for 

yourself (ha ! ha !) what you don't believe in." 

The voice died away ; the scene melted into 

a dim reaUty of the place where she stood ; a 

force that was not her own impelled her to 

go forward and enter the church. Then a 

great change came over her. She knelt down 

and prayed mentally without effort ; her soul 

seemed to expand, her mind experienced a 

foretaste of a new knowledge, perfect of its 

kind, certaiQ, definite, satisfying. 

She had no knowledge of CathoKc doctrine, 
but she recognized its whole truth implicitly ; 
so that nothing surprised her, nothing seemed 
Tmknown; nothing had the appearance of 
being absolutely new, though she had never 
been inside a Catholic church before. 

And what of the suggestion that had 
tempted her so powerfully, if not to resist 
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Grace, at least to shrink from recognizing its 
presence? It troubled her no more. She 
knew that God is omnisciently merciful in His 
justice, and she knew what He had done for 
her when she was less well-disposed than Alfred 
Sherborne had been at the time of his death. 
There was not one discordant note in the har- 
mony of her mental prayer ; or, it may be, that 
the stupendous oneness of God's perfection, 
which the human mind by reason of its own 
imperfection is compelled to divide into attri- 
butes, impressed the soul, making her feel at 
once resigned and confident. 

When she came away she looked about for 
the Ardens, but they were gone. It was haK- 
past nine. She returned to the hotel, and 
found that they had just finished breakfast. 

*'I am sorry to interrupt you," she said, 
^'but I have something to say that is very 
important to myself— in fact, it could not be 
more so." 

'*Do come in," answered Sir Eoger, who 
was still much puzzled as to what it aU meant, 
but felt a general interest in whatever it might 
be, liked the old lady on her own account, and 
felt rather ashamed of not having tried to 
bring her out of her seclusion at the Four 
Ways. 
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^'But you have had no breakfast yet," said 
Miss Arden. "Do breakfast here. Let me 
ring." 

" Thank you, not till I have said what I 
am going to say. I will not be long ; but I 
must not be interrupted." 

"Nothing disagreeable, I hope," thought 
Sir Koger, feeling a momentary twinge of 
suspicion. " I won't be let in for a long story 
of how the Hazeley estate passed from the 
elder branch to a younger one. It has done 
so, and there it is." 

"I must ask you to attend for a few minutes, 
if you please," said Mrs. Atherstone, whose 
sharp eyes had seen that something was in his 
mind besides the intention of listening to 
her. 

"With pleasure ! " said he, feeling that he 
had better hear the worst at once. 

" When I went to Mass this morning," said 
she, " it was not to stare, nor to appear what 
people call,now-a-days, ^Uberar — ^not to try how 
I liked it, as if truth were divisible and open 
to a competitive examination of its externals — 
nor to look like a Catholic abroad, and be a 
Protestant in England, according to what used 
to be called, in the early days of the Puseyites, 
the ' Ultramarine Theory : ' I went because I 
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felt impelled to go — ^because God is so merci- 
ful, so patient with a troublesome old woman 
who has, at the least, hindered the action of 
Grace for more than half a century, that He 
gave me one more chance after I had hesitated 
even this very morning. Now the long and 
short of it is that I can't afford to waste any 
more time — ^no one can, under such circum- 
stances, and particularly at my age. I must 
see a priest directly ; I won't leave this place 
till I have. Will you put me in the way of 
doing it ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Sir Eoger. ''At least, I 
don't know any of them here, but I can ask 
some one." 

'' Thank you. I hope this act of charity 
will not make you late for the train." 

" Oh ! never mind about that. We are not 
pressed for time. I can go with you there 
now, if you like — only you have not break- 
fasted." 

But Mrs. Atherstone would not wait for 
anything. She rose from her chair and set 
out for the church with Sir Eoger, as soon as 
he had learned the address. 

'' I have been wondering," she said, as they 
walked along, "what good thing I can ever 
have done, that I should have had another 
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chance given me after I had played fast and 
loose with more than one before." 

She said this aloud, but it was addressed to 
herself — or rather, not addressed at all, for 
she had no expectation of finding an answer. 
Sir Eoger, not being accustomed to her habit 
of speaking her thoughts, and supposing that 
he was expected to say something in reply, 
answered — 

'^ You must have corresponded with Grace. 
God does not compel people to accept what 
He offers." 

"Yes; but I was not thinking of to-day," 
said she. " I was wondering why it was 
offered again. Well! I suppose that is an 
idle question. One can't measure ' infinite 
mercy with a rule and line. The fact is, I 
was musing aloud : it is an old habit of mine, 
acquired in solitude. But there is another 
thing I was thinking of as I walked home 
from the church — ^not an idle question, but 
a fact, and a suggestive one. I never was 
inside a CathoUc church in my life till this 
morning, and I know nothing at all about 
CathoUc doctrine, except that the whole of 
it is true; yet I was not startled, nor as- 
tonished, nor puzzled. Nothing impressed 
me as being new, though it was all new. I 
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felt as if my mind were in a condition of 
awakened consciousness, after being in a 
dormant state for an indefinite period. Now 
it strikes me that this is natural, and could 
hardly be otherwise if the mind is free. How 
can that seem new which was the spiritual 
life of our forefathers in England ? How can 
that seem strange which the eye of faith 
recognizes at once ? " 

They had just reached their destination, to 
the great comfort of Sir Koger, who, though 
much pleased to hear such devout sentiments 
from his old neighbour and new friend of the 
Four Ways, could find nothing in his experi- 
ence or imagination suitable for an answer. 
Mons. le Cure was out, but would be at home 
in an hour. Mrs. Atherstone left word that she 
would return at that time, and they walked 
back towards the hotel. 

"Another thing I noticed," she began to 
say before they had walked many yards. 

" I wish she wouldn't notice so much," 
thought Sir Eoger; ''or else tell it to some- 
body else. I am not used to this sort of 
thing." 

"It was this," she said. "Not only was 
there nothing apparently new, nothing strange 
even in the ceremonies of the Mass, which are 
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in themselves as new and strange as possible 
when one has been accustomed to see a 
person in whiskers and shirt-collars get up 
into a reading-desk and preach the act-of- 
parhament prayers, beginning with ^ When 
the wicked man tumeth away from his 
wickedness/ — ^not only was there nothing in 
it apparently new, nothing strange, but there 
was something in it all that made me feel 
at home, and understand that I should feel 
the same wherever there is a Catholic church 
throughout the world." 

'^ Oh yes ! one does, of course," said Sir 
Eoger, adding in his own mind, ''I fancy 
that I should find it new, though, just at 
first, very pleasantly new, after what she 
describes." 

" You think I am exaggerating the impres- 
sion," said she, "but I am not. *"! have lived 
too long, and suffered too much, and had too 
much to do with hard, uniuterestiag realities, 
to be carried away by enthusiasm." 

"But I didn't say anything," thonght Sir 
Eoger. 

" I know you didn't say so," said she, 
smiling. 

" What a dreadful old woman! " he thought. 
" But I mustn't even think so, or she will find 
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it out. No ! she can't have been deceived — 
she is too sharp for that. Certainly I shouldn't 
have thought that any one could feel so at 
home at once ; but then, to be sure, I have 
never had her experience." 

'^ You were surprised at my seeing what you 
were thinking about," said she; "but it was 
easy enough. I only supposed you to think 
what it was likely that you would think. 
What I experienced this morning does soimd 
out of the way — I know it does; but then, 
facts beat fiction on its own groimd, and there- 
fore it is but natural to expect that the human 
mind, which invents fiction, ought to judge 
correctly in questions of fact." 

Sir Koger had a rooted dislike to abstract 
propositions about what he called "people's 
minds, and that sort of thing," but he always 
understood the upshot of them when they 
came before him practically. He answered 
without hesitation — 

" Of course one can't guess another person's 
experience." 

Then thinking that this answer had an un- 
sympathetic emphasis, he added — 

" But I can understand that the change 
would be so great as to make you forget what 
had gone before." 
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" As one forgets the feeling of past illness," 
said Mrs. Atherstone. "But I am afraid I 
have been talking too much about myself." 

" No, no ! not at all," he said. 

" Well, it is very kind of you to say so ; but 
one mustn't forget that what is everything to 
one's self is a very small part of everything to 
others." 

" But I assure you now " 

" Then I will say just this one thing more, 
and have done with the subject. I have been 
much impressed with the propriety of saying 
Mass in Latin. I felt this at the time, and 
on reflection since. It appears to me not only 
expedient because the faith is one, and notions 
are many, but also beautifully symbolical of 
the Church's conquest over the great pagan 
empire whose language it was. To my mind 
there is a fitness in this that is very satisfying, 
so far as it goes, if one thinks about it : but 
what thoroughly satisfied me about this was 
not anything that can be explained or reasoned 
upon. I was conscious of its being a sort of 
external help to feeling at home in that 
church; I was conscious of its helpiag to 
impress me with the unity of the Faith. Here 
we are now at the hotel. Why would they 
do away with Dessin's, where Sterne wrote his 
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Sentimental Journey ? Don't think me flip- 
pant for breaking off into such a question. 
No ! I don't think you will — you are too 
charitable. But the truth is, that the intense 
joy one feels at finding one's self close into port 
takes one off one's balance at first, and one be- 
comes egotistical — ^loquacious about one's self, 
and over-communicative about one's own feel- 
ings and impressions, because — ^because (don't 
you see ?) the subject is just everything, iand 
nothing less, to one's self, and therefore one 
not only can't keep one's self off it when inclined 
to speak at aU, but one can't help having an 
inclination to talk too much. And when one 
is talking fast under the stimulus of an in- 
tensely strong feeling that absorbs aU the 
vigour of one's heart and mind, one is sure 
to say something that sounds fiippant, and 
is out of place, as I did just now — running 
off from the unity of the Faith to Dessin's 
Hotel. So it is ; and I suppose it is natural, 
for somehow I don't feel as if I could have 
helped it." 

^' (Jertainly. Most natural. I am sure I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart," answered 
Sir Eoger. 

They had entered the hotel, and were pass- 
ing the door of his sitting-room. She made 

YOL. III. C 
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a stately curtsey of the last century, and was 
going on. 

"Won't you come in?" he said. "You 
will find my daughters there." 

" But I shall be in the way— you will be 
setting out presently." 

" No, not to-day. It is too late, and my 
eldest daughter is tired. She has not quite 
recovered from the effects of the typhus fever 
she caught in London last June." 

"I had better go in, certainly," thought 
Mrs. Atherstone ; "for I have not yet asked 
him the direction of this great-nephew of mine, 
who has turned up with a foreign name." 

And, in order not to lose that most uncer- . 
tain and slippery thing — an opportunity, she 
was going to ask the question as they entered 
the room ; but female tact, so seldom at fault 
in its own sphere of action, told her that she 
had better not do so just then. 

"I want to speak to you for a moment," 
said Sir Eoger to Mary Arden, who thereupon 
left the room with him. 

" You were so good as to ask me this 
morning," said Mrs. Atherstone to Winifred 
Arden, " how I liked travelling. I was not 
able to say much about it at the time ; but I 
can say something now. And this is what 
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I have to say about it. Till I went into that 
church this morning, I felt that I was in a 
foreign country. I now feel that a Catholic 
can never be a stranger among a Catholic 
population." 

Before the young lady could say more than 
" Oh yes ! I have so often felt that," the door 
opened again, and Sir Eoger, entering the 
room, said — 

" We have been thinking that you would 
find Brussels a pleasanter place to stop at than 
this. We are going to remain there a little 
while, and then move onwards for Italy. Now, 
as this is your first foreign expedition, I might 
be of some use, if you will allow me the 
pleasure of looking after you ; and our stay at 
Brussels would just fit in with what you have 
to do." 

'at is very kind of you to be bothered with 
a tiresome old woman like me," said Mrs. 
Atherstone ; "I am very much obhged to you, 
and I shall be very glad to accept your offer. 
It will give me great pleasure — a pleasure that 
I certainly never could have anticipated when 
I set out from my solitary cottage at the Four 
Ways, to travel through strange lands without 
having a friend in the world, scarcely an ac- 
quaintance. I feel your kindness more than 
I can say." 
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*^I assure you that you will be giving us 
great pleasure by joining our party," said Sir 
Roger, in a tone that carried conviction into 
her mind. 

" Yes, indeed you will," said both the girls. 

" I believe what you tell me," said Mrs. 
Atherstone, *^ though it seems odd that the 
society of an old woman like me can give any 
pleasure to anybody. I believe it because you 
have all of you honest faces, that would not 
be able to express what you were unable to 
feel. I say ^ unable to feel ' advisedly, because 
I don't suppose that my society could be a 
pleasure to you of itself without effort." 

" But I assure you that it is,*' said Winifred 
Arden. "I can't pretend things." And she 
flushed slightly, remembering through a 
sudden combination of ideas, how she had 
caused Sherborne to be aware of that fact by 
her playing with her horse's mane in an exoln- 
sive manner, and looking down the outline of 
her nose. 

"Indeed it gives us great pleasure to see 
you," said Mary Arden. "I hope you will 
believe that it does." And she, too, flushed 
slightly, for the idea of being glad to see any 
one reminded her that she would not, could 
not, feel glad to see Sir Bertram Fyfield, to 
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whom she had, nevertheless, bound herself by 
the free but unintelligent consent of an inex- 
perienced heart. 

^^I do beheve what you say," said Mrs. 
Atherstone. ^^But you must allow me to 
think it kind of you, because it is so. By the 
bye, can I get a catechism or something, so that 
I can read up a Uttle before I get to Brussels? " 

'^ I think I have one," answered Mary 
Arden. '^ I will go and see." 

She left the room, and Sir Eoger said, 
^' She is not so strong as she ought to be : 
typhus fever pulls people down so. That is 
what takes me away from Bramscote for the 
whole winter. I don't Hke being away a 
whole winter. Do what one will, it makes a 
difference to the poor. But I can't help it. 
Do you think of staying away long ? " 

At that moment Mary Arden returned with 
the catechism in her hand. Mrs. Atherstone 
took it, opened it at once, saying, ^* Thank 
you," to her, then to Sir Eoger, ^^I hardly 
know how long yet," and then she began to 
read resolutely. An hour passed. Sir Eoger 
had written two business letters, and read a 
French newspaper — ^but there she was immov- 
able, poring over the pages of the catechism 
with rapt attention. He looked about the 
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room, at Mrs. Atherstone, and at what would 
be called in French politics La sHuatioUy 
questioned his own feelings awhile as to the 
most expedient move, and finally elected to 
take a walk on the ramparts. 

Off he went, thinking of things in general, 
and the welfare of his daughters in particular ; 
or rather, he thought of his daughters, and of 
other things relatively to them. The essence 
of his thoughts may be rendered thus : — 

" They are a great anxiety — ^both of them ; 
and Mary is the worst because she is more 
patient and more enduring. Yes, it is so. 
I am no judge of character, and all that sort 
of thing, but I know these two because I am 
so fond of them, and because they have no 
mother living to look after them. Oh ! if 
I could only know for certain about that yoimg^ 
De Bergerac ! It seems odd that I can't. It 
isn't as if he and his family were not known. 
Lady Fyfield is so confident about him ; and 
she is pretty sharp, and has known him some 
time. But then — ^but then — ^the story is sa 
circumstantial and the evidence so direct." 

He walked along the ramparts for nearly an 
hour, repeating these things in his mind ; then 
he turned towards home, and this was the 
essence of his thoughts : — 
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"I don't like the idea of tins marriage. 
Fyfield is all very weU in his way. There is 
no harm in him. He only talks foolishly, like 
many more of our young men, who think it 
fine to imitate the slang and follies of the 
the day — I have experience of that in my 
own sons ; but he is not worthy of her any- 
how, and I doubt her liking him. I am 
afraid, too, she shrinks from owning that she 
does not. I am afraid that she feels herself 
bound by her promise. Yes, yes, and that is 
why she has grown so silent and reserved — 
perhaps why she recovers so slowly from that 
sHght attack of fever. I would give anything 
to know whether there is any further cause 
for her aversion to the. marriage. She made 
no objection at the time; but I don't think 
much of that, for she had seen him at his best, 
and she cared for no one else. Cared for no 
one else — ah ! that is the very thing. Can she 
since ? She knew nothing of what Moreton 
said to me — ^but I have suspicion — and that 
would account for her reserve, for she would 
hardly ackowledge it to herself. Well! but, 
if it is so, something must be done. She 
must not be sacrificed. Besides, I told More- 
ton that, if she did not marry Fyfield, his fate 
should depend on her. I am afraid his income 
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is likely to be smaller than is convenient, or 
what one would call quite prudent ; but if he 
is what I think he is, and she likes him, by 
all means let it be so." 

Then it occurred to him that there might 
be a letter at the post-office, and he strolled 
in that direction accordingly. 

" I think I told them we should stop here 
a night," he said, presenting his passport. 

A man with a sharply scissored grey beard, 
sharply pointing outwards, a nose that rose 
from the two outer edges of the nostrils to 
the bridge in the shape of an isosceles triangle, 
and a large pair of spectacles through which 
a pair of round eyes, that had no apparent 
lids, indicated a proud man dressed in a little 
brief authority, took the document, examined 
a heap of letters, and shook his head. 

"I hardly expected any," thought Sir 
Eoger, replacing the passport in his pocket, 
and turning his steps towards the hotel. 

Yet there was a packet containing several 
letters waiting for him at that post-office, 
only the man in spectacles was unable to 
make out the rather 'indefinite handwriting 
of the housekeeper's direction. There was 
a letter from a man who wanted to be made 
inspector of bridges, and hoped for Sir Soger's 
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vote ; there was the inevitable advertisement 
of iron fencing, of ready-made greenhouses, 
anti-corrosion paint for gates, cheap lessons 
on the organ and harmonium, wines free 
from acidity, artificial manures and artificial 
memory. There were several appeals for 
works of charity, a pamphlet against out-door 
rehef to paupers, two begging letters written 
in no particular language, a subscription list 
for an old woman who had lost her cow, a 
prospectus of a county history, an invitation 
to stay with Sir Thomas Grubhedge, a receipt 
for three and sixpence from a music shop in 
Bond Street, and a closely printed paper 
about a lottery at Frankfort. But, besides 
all this, there was a letter from Count de 
Bergerac — ^the letter he had written in Kome 
by Moreton's advice. That letter, which 
would have taken a load of care from the 
mind of the receiver, made two people happy, 
and saved Sherborne from the temptation of 
continuing to make an ass of himself culpably, 
was lying in the post-office all the time, and 
might have been extracted by means of a 
little perseverance. But Sir Roger only said, 
**Ah! I hardly expected any," and went on 
meditating about his daughters, till he found 
himself at the door of his own sitting-room in 
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the hotel, and going in, saw Mrs. Atherstone 
still intent on the catechism. She looked up 
and said — 

"This ought to convert any one who has 
any brains, and is honest. It satisfies the 
intellect and convinces the heart, is sufficient 
for the learned, and not too much for the 
ignorant. Oh ! by the bye " 

Here she broke off the sentence, turning it 
into — " It made me quite forget about the 
Cure.^' She had been on the point of asking 
him if he knew where Count de Bergerac was 
to be found ; but a second thought suggested 
" Not yet." 

Soon afterwards the Miss Ardens came into 
the room, and the conversation turned upon 
various subjects for a while. Then Mrs» 
Atherstone went to the Cure's house, talked 
with him for as long a time as he could spare^ 
and returned to the hotel. 

When she returned to her own room at 
night she studied the catechism for at least 
another hour ; and so ended the third day's 
journey of the mysterious old woman who 
lived at the Four Ways. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

* ^ Still harping on my daughter." 



Hamlet, 



A FOBTNiGHT affcerwards, the Ardens and Mrs. 
Atherstone, being then somewhere between 
Brussels and Cologne on their way into Italy 
by Munich and the Brenner, Moreton got out 
of the train at Ferry Comer Station, and 
sending his luggage in a cart to Hazeley, set 
out on foot for the Four Ways. 

The reasons for his being where he was at 
that time, and going whither he was about to 
to go, were as follows :— =- 

On arriving in England he had written to 
Sherborne, offering to stay for a few days 
at Hazeley, and saying to himself, '* I think 
it would be right to do so." That was all he 
said or thought about the matter. If there 
was any collateral idea in his mind at the 
time, it was this : that he ought to call on the^ 
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old lady who lived at the Four Ways, as he 
had been unable to pay his promised visit 
there the day he left Bramscote. 

It was not quite four o'clock. " Three 
miles and a half to Hazeley," said he to him- 
self; "and at least two miles round by the 
Four Ways. But I may not have another 
opportunity." 

He set off at the rate of, perhaps, five miles 
an hour, not exactly thinking, but rather 
hstening to the spontaneous utterances of his 
own mind. These utterances were fragment- 
ary, with intervals of intellectual silence, 
during which his mind did nothing but repeat 
words and feel shapeless impressions. They 
ran thus : — 

"Yes, I promised Mrs. Atherstone to call 
next morning. What a strange conversation 
it was, too, among the fern, the ball going on 
inside the house, and poor De Bergerac going 
off in a fly, little thinking what would be put 
into Sir Soger's head about him before he was 
halfway between Boulogne and Paris. What 
business had George Sherborne meddling ? 
Well, I don't know. It was a difficult posi- 
tion, I suppose, when the thing was put so 
positively before him ; but it would have looked 
better if he had had no interest — fancied 
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interest in it. ... I have half a mind to 
call on lady Fyfield, at Dredgemere ; for it 
seems so odd, De Bergerac getting no answer 
to the letter which I made him write to Sir 
Roger from Rome. Yes, I will call on her, if 
she is there, and I can get a moment without 
having Sherborne with me. I want her to 
help me in clearing De Bergerac. Suppose 
De Bergerac is old Mrs. Sherborne's heir, after 
all ! He said his father was Enghsh. But 
what of that — except to excite Mrs. Atherstone, 
and make her old servant say, * Well, I never ! ' 
It won't give him the property. . . . Mrs. 
Atherstone has thought about it till she has 
got a monomania. Still, one can't help hsten- 
ing to her : she is so original, and the Hght 
and shade in her is so marked. But I feel 
rather like a conspirator — going in this way 
again to hear her talk about George Sher- 
borne not having a right to the place. Yes, 
certainly, I must get to Dredgemere some- 
how. It is only fair to set De Bergerac 
right; and I can't go to Bramscote, to see 

Sir Roger himself — I canH go " 

Just then, at a turning of the road, the 
chimneys of Bramscote rose up among the 
trees about two miles oflp. He etood still for a 
moment, moved onwards a few steps irreso- 
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lately, aud stood still again. The view was 
luoro than he could either bear or turn from. 
There was a rush of unbidden day-dreams, 
then a chill at the heart, then a mingled 
feeling of pain and pleasure, in which the 
pleasure heightened the sense of pain. 

*^I miscalculated my own self-control, or 
perhaps what there was to he controlledj*^ he 
said, turning away at length, making a sudden 
effort, and walking on faster than before, with 
his eyes fixed on the middle of the road. 

Soon afterwards he was at the Four Ways, 
and standing before the door of Mrs. Ather- 
stone's house. He rang the bell with a sharp 
jerk, stiU keeping his eyes fixed on the ground, 
as if he dreaded the symboHsm of the whole 
neighbourhood. 

The old servant first peeped out of an upper 
window, and then came down-stairs in a hurry. 
She remembered Moreton's face, which re- 
minded her of Don Pascolini, who had been 
twice at the house, which reminded her that 
her mistress had gone abroad suddenly, which 
reminded her of the foreign postmark on Don 
Pascolini's letter, which reminded her that 
the said letter was the immediate cause of 
Mrs. Atherstone's journey into foreign parts, 
which reminded her of having received a letter 
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from her mistress, who was then travelling 
with the Ardens, which reminded her that 
Moreton was staying at Bramsoote when he 
called before, which reminded her that she 
had not heard from her mistress siQce the last 
time. The conclusion in her mind was that 
something must be wrong, and her first words 
on opening the door were. "Lor, sir! what- 
ever is the matter ? " 

"Nothing, I hope," said Moreton. "Is 
Mrs. Ather stone at home ? " 

"Gone into foreign parts," answered the 
old woman, beginning to cry. 

"Sf^e— gone abroad? Where? Who with?" 
" She were alone at first, but fell in with 
Sir Roger after a bit." 

At that moment he caught sight of a 
wagonette over the hill about half a mile off. 

" Linus Jones — ^I do believe," he muttered, 
^* and his wife, and Miss Hermione What's- 
her-name ? And I to be found here ! " 

He crossed the road, plunged into the fir- 
wood, and made his way across country into 
the road that he would have taken if he had 
gone straight for Hazeley from Ferry Comer 
Station. Then he began to think about what 
he had heard. 

" She abroad ! " he soliloquized. " Travel- 
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ling with them ! Why, she never spoke to any 
one but Don PascoKni and myself all the years 
that she has lived at the Four Ways, and she 
is travelling with them ! And she started by 
herself, and she has always been wanting to 
trace John Sherborne's heir. I half suspect 
De Bergerac is the heir, and that she has 
found it out somehow or other. Yes! that 
must be it. Perhaps she has found out all 
about De Bergerac, and cleared his character 
to Sir Eoger, and that is how she has made 
friends with them. They say that people who 
stick to one thing long enough always get 
what they want ; and I suppose it is so, with 
a grain of salt. I dare say she will find the 
heir, and I should not much wonder if De 
Bergerac turned out to be the man. But 
there the thing ends — a mere genealogical 
fact, and nothing more. I do beheve there's 
that wagonette again, coming round by the 
other road ! I must cut across the fields and 
round by the White Mill. Well ! some good 
then seems likely to come of Mrs. Atherstone's 
monomania about her sister's heir, like the 
scientific discoveries of the alchymists; for, 
if she takes as much trouble to disprove the 
story against De Bergerac as she has to prove 
who he is, he will be all right — ^that, is if he 
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doesn't get shot by the Bavarians. K I only- 
had his chance ! If I had no worse difficulty 
than he has ! " 

In truth his own prospect was not encourag- 
ing. The lady was engaged to some one else, 
under conditions that were more than nominal ; 
the chance of being accepted, if she were free 
to accept him, unknown and imdiscoverable 
at the best; fortune, property, residence, 
intimacy of acquaintance, early associations, 
family friendship, every advantage of oppor- 
tunity, position, time, place, circumstances — 
all were dead against him. That was his pros- 
pect, neither more nor less. He had looked 
at the same prospect often during the last 
eleven months, but had not grown used to it. 

Before he could reach the nearest stile, 
with a view to avoiding the wagonette, the 
wagonette reached him, and Miss Hermione 
Crumps announced her proximity by exclaim- 
ing, " Lor ! Mr. Moreton ; you here ? '' 

"I didn't expect to see you here so soon 
again," said Mrs. Linus Jones. 

^^I suppose you have not seen anything of 
the Ardens a — since " quoth Linus Jones. 

^'A pleasant way of putting things under 
the circumstances," thought Moreton. 

^ ^ I thought I saw you going to call on the 

YOL. III. *' I> 
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old witch at the Four Ways," said Miss 
Hermione. 

*'I have walked from Ferry Comer," 
answered Moreton, " and I am on my way to 
;stay at Hazeley for a few days." 

*^Well, you wouldn't have found her at 
home. Do you know she is gone abroad ? " 

** Is she ? I hope she will enjoy herself." 

" WeU, I don't know. Perhaps I shall fall 
in with her. How joUy that would be. I 
should get such a lot out of her, you know — ^it 
would be worth anything. I am going to Italy 
with Uncle Crayston — ^we start next Monday 
week. But it's my behef that you know 
her." 

'* I have seen and heard about her, as long 
as I can remember, of course." 

" Yes — but I am sure I saw you going in 
there, and I am sure there is something very 
mysterious about it all. She was seen in an 
upper window at Hazeley, at two o'clock in 
the morning." 

^^ How did she get there ? " 

" That's the thing. It was last May, with 
a candle in her hand ; and nobody had let her 
in. Yes, indeed, it was uncommonly odd, I 
know the man who saw it. He was looking to 
the fire in the graperies at the time." 
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'' How long was it since he had left the 
public-house ? " 

"Why— what?" 

" I mean that the beer excited his imagin- 
ation. She couldn't fly ia at the window, like 
a bat." 

Having said this, he took off his hat, and 
was about to get over the stile, when Mrs 
Linus Jones, being anxious to say something 
pleasant and suitable, delayed his retreat. 

" The marriage is to be in April, I believe,^' 
said she, spreading her features into an ex- 
pression of bland cruelty. 

Moreton felt that the expression, at least, 
was not accidental. He put his utmost force 
on himself, and said in an unchanged voice, 
" Oh ! in April, is it ? " and stood erect as if 
waiting to hear more. 

" I mean Miss Arden's marriage, of course," 
said Mrs. Linus Jones. 

"Yes," answered Moreton between his 
teeth. 

" We are so glad," said Mrs. Linus Jones. 
" Sir Bertram's father was such an old friend 
of ijay husband's." 

" It was to have been before Christmas," 
said both the large ladies at once. 

* ^ Hardly in Advent, ' ' said Moreton. * ' Good- 
bye." 
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He took oS his hat decisively, and the 
wagonette went on. Whether Miss Her- 
mione Crumps had ever heard of his former 
visit to the Four Ways and Mrs. Athers tone's 
fixed idea, or had only made random shots for 
the sake of loquacity, is uncertain ; but it may 
be afiirmed, without failure of prudence, that 
Mrs. Linus Jones had observed Moreton at the 
Bramscote ball, and had spread her features, 
in consequence, with a mildly malicious in- 
tention. 

Moreton stood still in the road for a minute 
or two, and then went across the fields in the 
direction of the White Mill. 

The first thought that took shape in his 
mind was this — " If I were not a Catholic I 
should go mad." Perhaps it was the only 
distinct impression on his mind until he fell 
in with Sherborne coming out of the stable- 
yard at Hazeley. 

" I am so very glad to see you again, my 
dear fellow," said Sherborne. *' Just wait a 
moment for me. I have got to see a man on 
business.'' 

Moreton went into the house, and, sitting 
down in the library, took up a county news- 
paper, saying aloud, in the bitterness of his 
heart — 
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" I dare say they have got it in already. 
Yes ! here it is, of course." 

He sprang up from his chair, held the news- 
paper up to the light of the setting sun, and 
read the paragraph, if it might not be said, 
in a sense, that the paragraph read him. It 
certainly caused the inner depths of his heart 
to appear. The paragraph, as he read it, ran 
thus : — 
* ^* Approaching marriage . . . eldest daughter 
of Sir Eoger Arden, of Bramscote Park, to 
Sir Bertram Fyfield, of Dredgemere." 

What he read seemed written in fire, the 
intermediate words in mist. The remainder 
faded away before his eyes. His power of 
self-control was almost of the heroic order, 
but he had miscalculated his own strength 
when he undertook to read that paragraph. 

Sherborne came into the room soon after- 
wards, and said — 

'^ What have you been doing with yourself, 
that you look so white about the gills ? " 

Moreton turned round, and recovering his 
self-possession at once by a strong internal 
effort, answered in a careless voice — 

" I had rheumatic fever ten months ago, 
and it pulled me down a good deal. I haven't 
quite got over the effects of it yet.'* 
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** It didn't prevent you from using your legs 
pretty smartly when you bolted away from 
Linus Jones's wagonette this afternoon," said 
Sherborne. " I fell in with them afterwards, 
and the fair Hermione Crumps told me/' 

** But I met them and spoke to them," said 
Moreton. 

**Yes, that was afterwards. They were 
coming over the hill to the Four Ways when 
they saw you bolt through the fir-wood." 

Then he laughed ambiguously, and turned 
the conversation, leaving Moreton to guess, 
imagine, or infer what he meant. 

** Have some luncheon, if you haven't yet,"" 
he said. ** Have something anyhow." 

"No, no, thank you. I have had a sand- 
wich," said Moreton. " But I should like to 
go out and smoke." 

They went out, and Morton lighted a pipe, 
not caring for it, but wanting its cloud-curtain 
as a screen before his countenance. 

Sherborne said no more about the retreat 
Jbhrough the fir- wood, but began to talk of the 
county election. Moreton listened attentively, 
and remained silent as long as possible, while 
Sherborne stood and unfolded himself, in a 
political sense, putting many old platitudes 
mto new forms of words, and guarding every^ 
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principle with a still more guarded reserva- 
tion. 

*' You have changed your poUtics, and, cum 
grano salis^ I think you are right," said More- 
ton, after a while. 

^* Why cum grano sails ? " 

" Because there is true Conservatism and 
false Conservatism ; and, if you give an im- 
reserved support to your party, which you 
must do if you mean to be supported by it, 
you will have to uphold the one as well as the 
other. When does the election come off? " 

" I don't know yet. He was to have retired; 
then he got better again, and said he wouldn't. 
But he will have to give up soon — so the 
doctor says. Come to the stables." 

Moreton took a long pull at his pipe, and 
presently said :- 

"Do you happen to be sending into Lyne- 
ham? I rather want to send a letter by 
to-night's post." 

"Yes — ^there is somebody going in," said 
Sherborne. " Shall you have it ready soon ? " 

" In ten minutes," answered Moreton ; and 
in ten minutes the letter was ready. It was 
directed to Lady Pyfield. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

''•Madam, heroes a lottor for your ladyship by the penny post." 

The Provoked Wife. 

Moiieton's letter was as brief as courtesy and 
grammar would allow it to be. It merely 
stated that he had something important to 
say, and would call in the course of the next 
morning. When she had read it she said to 
herself, '* And I wanted to see him.^* 

At breakfast Sherborne talked much about 
the election, and seemed unable to avoid the 
subject; but he kept on the outer edge of 
principles, and only touched the technicalities 
of politics. 

**Do you canvass at all yet?" said Moreton. 

'^ Well, yes — a sort of conditional canvass." 

*^ What should you say if an influential 
freeholder were to suspect you of Popish pro- 
clivities, and ask you pointblank about it ? " 

" I should — a — ^but nobody does ask me any- 
thing of the kind. Do you like to ride this 
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morning ? I have got some business that will 
take me till two o'clock. I will go with you 
anywhere after that." 

Moreton, who had been at his wit's end for 
an excuse to ride alone, caught at the pro- 
posal, and the conversation proceeded as 
before. At last he said — 

" You have macadamized your mind since I 
last saw you — made it smooth and artificial." 

^* And a very good thing too, if it is a fact," 
answered Sherborne, beginning to get up from 
the table. 

"That depends on what you want," said 
Moreton. " If you want a road to get on 
upon, macadamize it by all means ; but if you 
want a soil to grow things in, you must dig it." 

"Well, and I used to dig," said Sherborne, 
laughing unnaturally ; " but nothing grew 
that was of any use." 

" You dug up what was growing," said 
Moreton. 

" Oh ! you are getting into a muddle of 
metaphor." 

" There is no muddle at all ; but, in plain 
English, you are changed. I must repeat 
what I quoted once before : — 

' Non toma tal qual ei si muove 
Chi pesca per lo vero, e non ha 1' arte.' " 
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Sherborne cast his eyes down a colunm of 
the Times for the purpose of raising them 
slowly, as if he had missed the sense of the 
words ; then he moved towards the door, and 
said — 

" How soon do you like to ride ? " 
A quarter of an hour afterwards Moreton 
started for Dredgemere on the same chestnut 
that Sherborne rode in Eotten Eow when 
Miss "Winifred Arden looked along the outline 
of her nose and gave her attention signifi- 
cantly to her horse. He was not so fresh as 
on that occasion, but quite sufficiently so to 
be rather unpleasant till he settled down. 

'^ There be some sports are painful ; but their labour 
Delight in them sets off/' 

is a truth sometimes applicable to riding such 
a horse ; and as Dredgemere was twelve miles 
from Hazeley, this readiness to get over the 
ground was a special advantage to Moreton, 
who had to ride, drive, or walk with Sher- 
borne at two o'clock. 

When he entered the drawing-room at 
Dredgemere soon after eleven, he felt em- 
phatically ill at ease, as he was fairly entitled 
to feel, seeing that he had in a manner forced 
himself into the presence of a lady who 
scarcely knew him by sight, and who was the 
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mother of Sir Bertram Fyfield. The circum- 
stances of the case prQduced in him a sen- 
sation of transparency as the door was opened. 

"When a well-bred woman means to make a 
man feel at his ease before her, she knows 
how to do it, and will not fail miless acci- 
dentally. If Sir Bertram had been the son of 
any one else. Lady Fyfield would not have 
failed in that object then. 

" I am so glad to see you," she said when 
Moreton entered the room : " it is very kind 
of you to come." 

Moreton replied : ^' It is very kind of you to 
tell me so. I was afraid it would seem very 
odd of me — a stranger who has only had the 
honour of meeting you once." 

*' When two people are friends of a third 
they ought to be friends of each other," said 
Lady Fyfield. 

" My reason for coming," said Moreton, 
" was this : I believe Count de Bergerac is a 
friend of yours, and what I want to say is that 
I think you can do him the greatest possible 
kindness. Perhaps — or of course, in fact, you 
have heard of the story that was set about 
against him." 

** Yes ; it was told, within ten minutes of his 
leaving the house, I believe, by Mr. Crayston,, 
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whose chief enjoyment it is to pick up the 
last scandalous story, and retail it. He has 
made his httle way in society by doing so. 
I told Sir Eoger that I was sure the story 
was untrue ; but I had no proof to give, and 
I can see that he doubts my judgment about 
it. However, he has not positively broken off 
the marriage, but only put it off, as in pru- 
dence he was bound to do. I meant to have 
gone to Eome last January and taken that 
opportunity of clearing it up : I know Count 
de Bergerac well enough for that. But I 
was unable to do so ; and now I don't know 
where he is. It is an awkward thing to write 
about." 

" He is in France — probably fighting 
against the Bavarians by this time; but at 
any rate he is in France." 

^^ Then you have seen him ? " 

" Yes, in Eome. I joined the Papal 
Zouaves, and I saw him then. The last I 
saw of him was at Civita Vecchia." 

" Did he ever refer to the story ? " 

"He did. It is not only imtrue but im- 
possible. He never was at Florence in his 
life, except once, and then only for a few 
hours. But he has a younger brother who 
is very like him. I met that one the day 
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I arrived in Eome, and took him for his elder 
brother ; and he pretended to be his elder 
brother. I fear (but this is between our- 
selves) that he is considerably involved in the 
secret societies, and may possibly act as their 
spy. I mentioned this adventure to his 
brother the next day, and found that Henri de 
Bergerac had joined the sect. It is certain 
that if there is any truth at all in the story, 
it is of him, the younger brother, that it is 
true. He was some time in Florence." 

^^I will write to Sir Eoger at once, and 
to Count de Bergerac too. With that in- 
formation it is easy to do so ; at least it would 
be, if I knew where to direct to him." 

'' I should think that the French Embassy 
could help you to that : but if you are in a 
difficulty about it, I will take the letter my- 
self for you. I am going to Italy, and may as 
weU travel one way as another." 

Having said what he wanted to say, he 
gathered up his hat and riding- whip. 

^'You are not going so soon?" said Lady 
Fyfield. ^^ Won't you stay to luncheon ? " 

*' Thank you,'' he said, " I must get home. 
I shall be at Hazeley tiU the day after to- 
morrow, after the post has come in; and if 
you wish that letter to be taken, instead of 
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being sent by the post, I shall have great 
pleasure in taking it." 

Lady Fyfield rose from her chair, and ap- 
peared to be thinking as much as can be 
thought in a few seconds. Then she looked 
up slowly, and said, " Good-bye, if you really 
must go. I suppose you know that the 
Ardens are abroad." 

He replied that he did, and immediately 
said, ** Good-bye." 

''They went on account of Mary Arden — 
she is not strong," said she. '* Good-bye." 

He said nothing, but his face became a 
distinct shade paler. She saw without ap- 
pearing to see, and after he had left the room 
she said to herself, "I suspected as much, 
and now I am sm*e of it." 

Whilst Moreton was riding back to Hazeley, 
a great struggle was going on in Lady Fyfield^s 
mind, a struggle already foreshadowed, but 
now begun in earnest. 

'' How unstable one is in what one purposes 
to do and to bear," she thought. ''Three 
months ago I thought of all this — ^thought it 
out, exhausted it, looked at the result stead- 
fastly ; and now it gives me a shock, as if it 
were quite new." 

But she judged herself wrongly. She had 
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indeed realized the fall meaning of her own 
suspicions when driving in the hired brougham, 
but then they were only suspicions, with secret 
passages for escape : now they had become a 
certainty, and the way was closed. She burst 
into tears, and said, " What ought I to wish ? 
It would be everything to Bertram, every- 
thiQg ; but now, now — ought I to wish it, or 
consent to it ? " 

Her immediate answer to this was — ** Cer- 
tainly not;^' and the next — **But I may 
be wrong. I am sure about him, but I am 
not about her." 

Then the intuition of the woman contra- 
dicted the hopes of the mother, or she fancied 
that it did, and the process began again. At 
length she determined to ascertain the point 
by a poiQtblank question to Mary Arden her- 
self, repeating many times :-^" I ought to 
have asked her before. I could have done so, 
without saying anything about any one else.'* 

She was still debating whether she should 
write, or follow the Ardens abroad, or wait till 
their return, when Moreton rode iato the stable- 
yard at Hazeley. 

It was not quite one o'clock. He stroUed 
about within a short distance of the house, and 
sometimes wished himself away from the 
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neighbourhood, sometimes looked with strain- 
ing eyes at the hUls above Bramscote. He 
tried to think, in order to keep out a rush of 
thoughts, and he kept them out for a while ; 
but the thoughts rushed in at last, and pressed 
heavily on him. Then Sherborne appeared, 
and they went to luncheon. 

** Will you go with me to Monksgallows, to 
call on Lord Ledchester?" he said. *^I 
thought of driving tandem, the road is so 
hilly that way." 

'* As soon as you like. Are you going to get 
his interest ? " 

*' Hardly. His son is going to stand, and, I 
beUeve, was goiug to do so before I thought 
about it. One should be all the more civil 
and neighbourly for that, don't you see ? to 
show one hasn't any crooked feeling about the 
matter. Shall you be ready in a quarter of an 
hour ? " 

He left the room, and Moreton followed 
slowly, sajdng to himseK — 

*' I call that a patchwork policy. He begins 
by being too late in the field, then he comes 
into collision with the most powerful interest 
of his own party, and now he thinks to make 
it right by calling there in a tandem and talk- 
ing agreeably — ^if he finds the people at home. 
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I can see the reason of all this, and I mean to 
tell him so, but not till we are driving back 
from Monksgallows. If he quarrels with me 
for telling him the truth, I can't help it." 

Monksgallows was fourteen miles off. Sher- 
borne had the conversation all his own way. 
He talked as he had talked the day before and 
at breakfast. Lady Ledchester was at home, 
but did not cause her visitors to feel likewise. 
She was a tall woman, with neatly angular 
features, an habitual expression of stiff melan- 
choly, and a cultivated power of imposing by 
repulsion. At the sight of Sherborne she 
stiffened more and more by slow degrees. As 
they drove away Sherborne said, with a forced 
laugh, ** What do you think of her ? " and his 
face told that he had not liked the inference of 
his reception. 

Moreton replied, **0h! well, a tiresome sort 
of woman ; " and then, deeming the present a 
propitious time for plunging in medias res^ he 
said, ** Last year you spoke very openly to me 
about Catholics and Catholicity, when I rather 
avoided the subject. I am going to return the 
compliment this year by speaking openly on 
the same subject when you are avoiding it. 
One good turn deserves another. You mustn't 
be angry, because, in the first place, I mean 

YOL. m. B 
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well, and, in the second, you are not likely to 
be bored by me again, seeing that my next 
visit to England is likely to be deferred till the 
Greek Kalends." 

**Hell is paved with good intentions, I 
believe," said Sherborne, touching the leader 
gently with the end of his tandem whip near 
the bottom of a hill, and springing his horses 
up the next. 

" I am aware that Dr. Johnson said so, and 
I am not going to dispute it," said Moreton, 
with the imperturbable coolness of a man who 
has quite made up his mind to finish what he 
has began after vigorous deliberation. " But 
with all due respect for that fine old bear, 
it is more likely to be paved with mixed inten- 
tions." 

"Do you think that a profitable question," 
said Sherborne, "to speculate about? "What 
abominably bad roads they have about here. 
They are enough to break one's springs, and 
the stones — look at that one ! sticking up 
three inches out of the road." 

" Yes — I see the stones. I wonder you 
drive such a pace over them," said Moreton. 
" Well ! I don't kQow about its being a profit- 
able question — ^that depends on the event. 
An opportune one it certainly is ; and, as you 
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have raised it yourself, why, suppose you hear 
what I have to say." 

'^ Go on," said Sherborne. '^ What a beastly 
road this is, to be sure. Steady, mare — ^gently. 
What o'clock is it, by the bye? I wonder 

whether I should have time to " 

*^ Eight minutes past four," said Moreton, 
looking at his watch. 

^^ H'm ! Well, do you mind going roimd 
hy Lyneham ? ' ' 

^^Not a bit. But I was going to say 

that " 

"Yes — ^you see, I wanted to write a letter, 
and put it in the post there ; but I think, after 
all, that I had better get home and send the 
letter in." 

Moreton waited till a few minutes of silence 
had elapsed, and said — 

^ ' When one fails to persevere in a good 
intention, it is not so much the fault of the 
good intention itself, as of something else that 
gets the better of it." 

"I don't see the opportuneness of that," 
«aid Sherborne. " Gently, my little mare 
(this bit frets her). Gently, now — gently." 

" The opportuneness is remarkable," said 
Moreton, as soon as there was silence again, 
'^ It applies to yourself." 
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*' Now, look here," said Sherborne, " there is 
a Kmit, and you must understand, once for all, 
that I don't mean to allow this sort of thing.'' 

A dark cloud had gathered over his coun- 
tenance, and his Ups had compressed them- 
selves into an expression calculated for 
warning any one off from a nearer approach 
to the subject referred to. But on Moreton 
it produced no effect whatever. He answered 
quietly — 

^'We had better understand each other. I 
have something to say, and I mean to say it. 
You can answer me or not, as you feel in-, 
clined, or take it anyhow you please ; but the 
thing weighs on my conscience, and I mean to 
get rid of the weight by shifting it on yours, 
where it ought to be. Of course you can throw 
it off if you choose to do so ; but, anyhow, I 
won't have it on mine." 

Sherborne interrupted him with a short 
laugh, reckless and otherwise unpleasant 
in its tone. 

" Look out," he said, " for if a train should 
happen to come by while we are near that 
bridge — and I think I see one coming too — 
we shall have an upset ; for the mare will bolt 
to a certainty, and there is a sharp turning a 
little farther on." 
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^' I am looking out," said Moreton, '^ for the 
train, which I don't see, nor do you either, 
and for the best way of falling, if you upset — a 
contingency that doesn't seem improbable, by 
the bye, for you are not driving as you used to 
drive. You seem to me to be losing your 
nerve ! " 

" Am I ? " growled Sherborne, flushing very 
red. *' If you want to see " 

^' No ! I don't want to see anything at this 
moment," said Moreton. " I want to be 
listened to for the space of about two minutes ; 
and I will be listened to. Even if you upset 
the dog-cart — ^unless you break both our necks 
— I will be listened to. I will pick myself up, 
and say what I have determined to say. I 
say that you are silencing your conscience for 
the sake of human respect and a small am- 
bition. Your conscience tells you that you 
ought to be a Catholic ; human respect tells 
you that it does not pay ; the small ambition 
of representing the county in Parliament — ^for 
you have begun too late, and have not had the 
training to make a statesman — has turned 
the balance. Last year there was a struggle 
within you between conscience and human 
respect ; now human respect has it aU its own 
way. Last year you looked away from the 
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light ; now you have shut it out. Yon think 
that your mind is at rest : it is only stagnant- 
I am saying what is a simple feict, as you will 
have to acknowledge one day. Of course you 
can resist the impression of the truth if you 
choose to do so, but you had better not. It is 
an awful thing to refuse Grace. No man can 
show pluck against Almighty God : for pluck 
presupposes a sort of equality of power between 
the person who shows it and the thing that 
calls it forth, which cannot exist between a 
created being and God's judgments. "When 
the martyrs in the Colosseum stood up to be 
torn in pieces by wild beasts, their super- 
natural courage was equal to the tremendous 
demand on it ; and mere natural courage fre- 
quently shows itself equal to demands as 
tremendous in the natural order : but there 
can be no equality between the courage of a 
human being and the loss of his soul. The 
very idea is inconceivable. Of course you can 
look away, and go ahead, like a bull making a 
rush at a wall; and you can delude yourself 
into the belief that you are gallantly facing a 
gigantic bugbear, when you are only hiding 
your face, like an ostrich, for fear of being 
overtaken by the necessity of submitting to a 
worldly loss. You can do so, and it will pay 
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in this world ; though, to say the truth, you 
have not made very good preparations, up to 
your present age, for utilizing the sacrifice. 
Yet still it will answer your purpose in this 
world, and people, if they hear of it, will 
applaud. You may even get a few extra 
votes on the strength of having seen the light 
and shut it out. It will pay negatively ; for, if 
you were a Catholic, you would find no con- 
stituency in England to elect you ; and there- 
fore, instead of following the bent of your 
strongly revived ambition to make a name 
in public life, you would be reduced to the 
necessity of either giving it up, or seeking an 
opportunity to work without advancing, and 
without being noticed, except to be abused or 
sneered at. I mean that you could then only 
be a Catholic member for an Irish borough, 
which is a position capable of beiQg the most 
honourable and useful of any in the House, as 
things are, but quite iacapable of serving your 
own particular ambition. It will pay ; for, if 
you were a Catholic, you would lose iofluence 
and position of that sort which Englishmen 
prize most, and, when they have it not, will- 
ingly sacrifice part of their income to obtain 
it. It will answer your purpose in this world ; 
for, if you were a Catholic, you would lose all 
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that a country gentleman can least afford to 
lose of moral weight. There is no good in 
blinking the fact that you can't become a 
CathoKc without sacrificing much in many 
ways, not excluding the virtual loss of friends. 
It will answer your immediate purpose to do 
as you are doing ; it may possibly — ^if you stick 
to your object — ^be the turning-point of that 
success which your ambition desires, but, at 
the same time, the turning-point of a pro- 
longed opportimity which God will never offer 
you again. Now, I ask you to do just one 
thing. I ask it as a personal favour — and I 
am not likely to trouble any one in England 
for another — ^I ask you to lay aside all reserva- 
tions of every kind whatever, for one half -hour, 
and pray like a man for guidance — honestly, 
generously, binding your will to obey your 
conscience." 

"You are assuming gratuitously that my 
conscience would tell me to be a Catholic," 
said Sherborne, lookiug inexpressively between 
the ears of his leader. 

" You dare not look me in the face and say 
that it would not," answered Moreton, turning 
round suddenly and looking into his eyes. 

Sherborne's eyes bore the scrutiny for a 
second, and then they got out of it by screw- 
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ing themselves up at a carriage coming 
-towards them. "That will do," he said, and 
his voice trembled with the force of his 
determination to hear no more. 

Moreton hesitated in his mind whether to 
speak or be silent — ^whether to put down a 
strong will by a stronger, Dr be satisfied with 
having done his best. He in a manner did 
both; for he said very distinctly, "Yes, I 
meant it to do ; " and he said no more till 
Sherborne broke silence after many minutes. 

The conversation then became fragmentary 
and variable.. Here is a specimen of it : — 

Sherborne. " Should you like to call at 
Lord Oxborough's to-morrow ? " 

Moreton. " Oh ! well, if you like." 

Sherborne. "Lord Oxborough is a relation 
of yours." 

Moreton. "But he doesn't care aboilt the 
interesting fact." (A pause of ten minutes, 
more or less.) 

Moreton. "What became of the mare that 
kicked yom- dog-cart to pieces last year ? " 

Sherborne. " This is the one (pointing to 
the leader). She goes well enough except 
when she takes it into her head to flare up, 
once in a way. (A p^use.) What are you 
going to do with yourseK? " 
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Moreton. ^^I am going to travel for some 
time." (A long pause.) 

Sherborne. *'Why don't you get up Irish 
statistics, and stand for Ballybotherem ? " 

Moreton. ^^ Because there are better men 
to do so, when there is a chance." 

Sherborne. ^^Who?" 

Moreton. *^A11 the Catholic gentlemen 
of Great Britain and Ireland who can't get 
elected anywhere here. (A very long pause.) 
What has become of Crayston? Is he 
instructing the neighbourhood, or gone to 
glorify the robber-king, Victor-Enmianuel ? " 

Sherborne. ^^I don't know his whereabouts; 
but, wherever he may be, you may be sure that 
he is the greatest tuft-hunter you ever saw. 
His radicahsm is a means to that end: it 
makes a lot of old women, of both sexes, admit 
his claim, as if he had some wonderful power 
of controlling mysterious mobs. They give in 
to his self-assertion as they would to a sturdy 
beggar in a lonely lane." 

Then there was a very long pause, which 
was broken rather abruptly by Moreton, who 
said — 

"Yes — ^I dare say. Your account of him 
is not far off the opinion I formed, so far 
as I thought about him at all. One lie he 
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certainly told, and that was about Count de 
Bergerac." 

** I don't know about that," said Sherborne. 

"ButlcZo." 

*^ I am glad to hear it. But how ? " 

^* He has a brother who went to the bad, 
and is very like him in features. I happen to 
know also that the eldest brother has never 
stayed at Florence in his life." 

*' Well, I am glad it is so." 

Thought Moreton : ^* He doesn't mind about 
De Bergerac now. Evidently she has snubbed 
him out of his delusion ; and he has taken to 
poKtics, thinking that politics have taken to 
him ; and so he has silenced his conscience, 
and says to himself in all sorts of vernacular 
paraphrases : ^ Cujus regio ejus religio.' " 

So thought Moreton cursorily ; but the fact 
was that the delusion and the politics en- 
couraged each other still, as they did when 
Lady Fyfield swept him out with her ball- 
dress and her feminine will from the neigh- 
bourhood of Winifred Arden. They en- 
couraged each other still, though the realities 
they represented were incompatible. They 
encouraged each other still, though, on the 
homoeopathic principle of like curing like, 
the delusion about Winifred Arden had at 
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last shaken not a little the other delusion, 
which it had been so powerful to create — * 
the delusion that he could be and not be a 
Catholic. They encouraged each other still, 
though the young lady looked down the out- 
line of her nose whenever he spoke to her, 
which was enough to discourage a man about 
every earthly thing, past, present, and future. 
They encouraged each other still, though the 
delusion was flimsy, and the politics were 
forced. That flimsy delusion haunted him; 
and yet his early love for Lady Fyfield anni- 
hilated the space of two and twenty years. 

Perhaps there is nothing more paradoxical 
than a human heart out of tune, made morbid 
by an early disappointment. It can admit two 
contradictory impressions according to their 
measure, simulating an attachment by mimick- 
ing the original, and mistaking disturbance 
of impulses for hopes and fears. It can do all 
this, and it did so in the person of Sherborne, 
which accounts for his making a fool of 
himself. 

By mutual consent the intervals of silence 
grew longer, tiU at length nothing was said 
but broken sentences, once in many minutes. 

Thought Morton: *^ He knows what is right, 
but he is not going to do it." 
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And Sherborne thought the same, only in 
euphemistic terms. Just as they were driving 
into the stable-yard at Hazeley, he said — 

*^ So you don't beheve in any possible 
ministry?" 

*^ You must have been dreaming," answered 
Morton. ^^ I never said that." 

*^ But you think that its own party puts a 
pressure on — ^it, or something, don't you ? " 
said Sherborne, yawning intentionally. 

^'Now you put it to me," answered More- 
ton, " I suppose that a ministry is rather like 
a steam engine — moved by pressure from 
within." 

And that was the irrelevant end of their 
conversation. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

A SHORT RECONNOITRING CHAPTER. 

" Whoe'er has travelled life's dull roimd^ 
Whate'er his stages may have been, 
Must sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn." 

Shbnstone. 

On or about the 20th of October — ^there is 
some doubt about the precise date, but, at 
any rate, it was two days after the tandem 
drive — Moreton left Hazeley. Both he and 
Sherborne were glad when that moment 
arrived, and both of them thought so at the 
same moment, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
in these words : — 

Moreton. ^* I am glad to go. One feels out 
of one's place trying to coach a man's con- 
science who is seventeen years older than 
one's self ; especially when it's of no use. If 
that mare would break two or three ribs and 
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the small bone of a leg for him, perhaps he 
would look at himself a little." 

Sherborne. *^I am glad he is off. He has 
become a great bore — a bore with intention — 
the worst sort of bore. It's a pity." 

And that was the sum total of what 
they thought about it. Sherborne went to 
shoot, dine, and sleep, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood ; Moreton went to London. 
That was all they did in the course of the 
day. 

About five weeks after that date the ailing 

county member decided on accepting that 

mysterious office, the stewardship of the 

Chiltem Hundreds, and Sherborne received 

hopeful reports from his electioneering agent. 

The mutual assurance of the matrimonial 

delusion and the politics flourished in his mind, 

insomuch that he built castles in the poUtical 

air, and almost forgot that the object of the 

delusion had persistently looked down the 

outline of her nose whenever he spoke to her. 

On the 25th of November, he went to the 

"White Hart at Ledchester, and addressed 

some of his supporters in the Town HaU on 

the 26th. 

About the same time Moreton arrived at 
Domo d'Ossola, and Mrs. Atherstone, with Sir 
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Eoger and the Miss Ardens, at Naples from 
Kome. Count de Bergerac was in France. 
He was serving with the French Zouaves of 
the ex-Pontifical army against the Germans. 

Miss Hermione Crumps, escorted by Cray- 
ston, was at Kome, where she wrote a spas- 
modic ode, entitled "The Hero Burglar; or^ 
Light in the Quirinal." It began thus : — 

" All hail ! ye implements that, mildly thund'rous, 
Didst ope the door which had enslaved the peoples 
Down-kept in ebon darkness, and a wondrous 
Life-shout sent up more high than many steeples. 

dearly prized, thou steel that prized it open ! 

O gloriousest day-dawn of live light 
Promethean ! walls that now are soapen 

From taint of bigotry and priestly blight ! 

This day transcends all dates that are to freedom 

Sacred — the King of Italy's great soul 
Leaps at the fixld thought, and from the free dome 

Of Heaven loud thunders of applause down-roll." 

There were several more stanzas, but per- 
haps these three will suffice. It was published 
in the Ledchester Observer^ quoted by Mrs. 
Linus Jones at .various dinner-parties, copied 
by the archdeacon's wife into an album. 

Lord Ledchester said it wg^s powerful; his 
son said it was fervid. Lady Ledchester cut 
it out and put it into a commonplace book 
with extracts from Newton on the Prophecies, 
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lines by Charlotte Elizabeth, a photograph of 
ex-Pere Hyacinth, and autographs of two or 
three living apostates of lesser note. 

In Kome it was much admired by such 
Italians as she generally consorted with, and 
especially by those who were unacquainted 
with the English language. One put it to 
violent music, another tried to translate it ; 
a third said that she had an Italian soul, what- 
ever that may mean. The English, too, whom 
she met admired it, except one old gentle- 
man, who said it was fastian, stilted stujff, and 
ungraceful rubbish; and that thunder does 
not roU down, like a beer-barrel out of a 
brewer's dray. But then he was a prejudiced 
old gentleman, and did not understand the 
poetry of the day. She ought to have been 
decorated, but was not. Perhaps the term 
Sero Burglar was rather too free for con- 
tinental ears polite, and perhaps the following 
stanza might be considered more outspoken 
than courtier-like : — 

*' Thou Alpine King, of Europe's oldest race, 

Soldier and citizen, oh ! care not thou for what 
Thy foes may say about thy plainsome face. 
Or aught besides, but keep thou what thou'st got." 

Mr. GlenfiUan Brujff was on a visit in York- 
shire, where he saw all things as optimistically 

YOL. III. F 
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as usual, his wife coinciding. Sir Thomas and 
Lady Aliciat Grubhedge were at home. The 
latter stiU believed that the true history of 
England began with William the Third. The 
rest of the people whom Moreton met at 
Hazeley were in the same dwelling-places now 
as then. 

Moreton's journey had been slow and cir- 
cuitous as far as Switzerland. He had made 
his way through France with all the attendant 
difficulties that must be expected in a country 
afflicted with the presence of several foreign 
armies. He had endeavoured to find De Ber- 
gerac, and at length succeeded. When they 
met he said — 

*^ I am on my way to Italy, and I thought 
I would look you up as I went ; and I wanted 
to teU you that I have made it clear about 
that story." 

De Bergerac: ^'You are a good feUow to 
take so much trouble for me. But I am very 
hopeless about it, for Sir Koger has never 
answered the letter I wrote to him from Eome, 
as you may remember, by your advice." 

Moreton said : ^^ I suppose you will not be 
engaged in this way much longer." 

And De Bergerac answered after a while : 
^^ I came to fight for France, and I have lived 
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to be put under the command of Garibaldi. 
What is to come I know not." 

That was the substance of what they said, 
and then Moreton, having made his way to 
Lausanne, determined to cross the Simplon, 
which he did accordingly. He slept at the 
Hospice, and again at Isella ; left Isella the 
next morning, and reached Domo d'Ossola 
about midday. There the first unemployed 
vetturino who offered his services turned the 
scale of his hesitation, and took him on to 
Baveno, where he rested with as much comfort 
as an attractive hotel can give externally. 

K Shenstone were now Uving he would 
hardly say that he still found his warmest 
welcome at an inn, but he would find a wel- 
come at the BeUe Vue if it now has the 
same pleasant landlord that it had a few years 
a,go. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

" Ed ella disse : ' Quando 
Per udir se' dolente, alza la barba, 
E prenderai piii doglia riguardando.* " 

Dante, Purg» 

The next morning after Mass, Moreton, beings 
as yet undecided as to his next move, medi- 
tated thereupon over his solitary breakfast- 
table, and said to himseK m his thoughts 
that he was a fool willingly seK-deceived, a 
moth fluttering with burned wings round a 
candle : and then prudence, relentlessly insist- 
ing, demanded whether, in travelling this or 
that way, he was not attracted by a secret 
hope of finding himself near Mary Arden. 
While he struggled with the answer that 
suggested itself with inexorable distiQctness, 
it occurred to him that he had never been to 
the Calvary at Varallo, and he said — 

" I wiQ go there on foot — ^now. The time 
of year is bad for it; but I don't care for that."' 
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Keeping his rooms at the Belle Vne, and 
leaving his servant and luggage there, he 
shouldered a knapsack, and set off without 
a guide, trusting to a pocket compass, the 
recollection of a map, and the chance of falling 
in occasionally with some one who could teU 
him the way if he should happen to lose 
it. "Which I am sure to do a great many 
times," he thought, as he left the hotel. 
"But I shall get there at last. Sometimes 
it is better not to find one's way." 

He was thinking of Mary Arden again, and 
he made a vigorous effort of wiU, desiring with 
aU his might to wish that he had not found his 
way into her father's house. The result was, 
that rebel fancy transferred his day-dreams 
from Bramscote to Baveno — a perilously suit- 
able spot for them. Perilously suitable indeed 
for such involuntary day-dreaming is the scene 
at the back of the BeUe Vue, with its walks 
between the vineyards, its crucifixes and 
shrines, its little village church on the hill. 
He lingered awhile, as if unable to force his 
eyes from the scene, or his mind from the 
thoughts it suggested, then turned away sud- 
denly, and went on. 

Presently he passed a man travelling along 
the road, and he said within himself: "Why 
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not talk to him, and see what he has got to 
say ? There are moments when distraction is 
a necessity, and this is one of them." 

" We two have no trouble in looking after 
onr luggage," he said in ItaUan. 

The man growled something in what ap- 
peared to be no particular language, but 
probably was French with a German accent. 

Moreton looked at him again, and walked 
on, commenting in his mind thus — 

"Pasty face, rude white eyes, no manners, 
hair Kght and stubbly, guttural voice modi- 
fied through his nose, dress aad bearing half 
mihtary, half caddish, general colouring of 
dirty brown holland — a German Swiss Social- 
ist, speaking French, and showing his love of 
equaUty by hating every decent person he 
meets." 

They saw no more of each other then or 
afterwards. The man continued his way, 
humming a surly song, like an Ossianic hero, 
but not resembling the same in any other 
particular. Moreton, having quickened his 
pace till he had put a quarter of a mile be- 
tween the man and himself, sought some other 
distraction. He sought it in the scenery 
around, in imagining the position and appear- 
ance of Varallo, in recalling tl;e details of his 
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journey through France. He found it not. 
He said a chaplet of the rosary, and then, for 
a wMle afterwards, his mind being more free, 
took some interest in the scenery around. 
But the scenery recalled the diJfference be- 
tween itself and that of Baveno ; the remem- 
brance of Baveno recalled the association of 
ideas that had made it so painfally attractive ; 
a visionary scene, at once Baveno and Brams- 
cote, yet more beautiful than either, arose — 
a scene within a scene, real to him as the 
reality. Many times he said to himself: 
*^ Why does this pursue me ? I have done my 
utmost — struggled hard, prayed hard." Many 
times he said this, and struggled harder, 
prayed harder; but the visionary scene was 
there still, and Mary Arden was ever before 
his eyes, as when he danced with her and 
could not speak. 

Full three hours had passed, and he was 
still striving with all his might for the mastery 
over his own heart, when suddenly, at a turn- 
ing of the mountain road, a pair of most evil 
eyes glared into his fixedly. 

" The feUow I met in Kome, who promised 
in such pleasant terms to meet me again," 
thought Moreton, recognizing the man in the 
hooded cloak, whose pecuHar recognition of 
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De Bergerac's brother had helped him to verify 
the value of Crayston's hearsay evidence. 

The man was on foot: perhaps he would 
have been less ready with his eyes had he « 
been on horseback. Whether he was tra- 
velling or not there was nothing decisive to 
show. His clothes were rather dusty, but 
he had no knapsack; he looked about, but 
was moving onwards at a fair pace. Un- 
clean he was in his person, but much more 
unclean within, as the slightest knowledge of 
physiognomy would suffice to show. When 
he turned his eyes on Moreton's, the expres- 
sion of his own was worse than would seem 
possible to any one who had never seen such a 
regenerator of mankind, or, having seen it, 
had not ingeniously contrived to forget the 
very foul sight ; but, before the first word was 
spoken, it had a preternatural force of evil. 
Morellon felt his eyes give way, and his nerves 
thriU, in a manner quite new to him. This 
state of affairs lasted about half a minute. 
Then the man planted himself in the way, 
with the evident intention of barring it. 
Moreton flushed suddenly and drew himseK 
together. The expression of the man's coun- 
tenance grew more and more evil. Its force 
was simply terrific — the force of a strong will 
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that had graduated in the school of the arch- 
enemy. 

^^This won't do," thought Moreton. "I 
am not going to be stared down by that 
feUow." 

" What are you staring at ? " he said, look- 
ing firmly into the glare of those wicked eyes. 

By way of reply the corners of the man's 
mouth twisted stiffly into a sneer. Moreton 
could stand it no longer. 

^^ Get out of the road," he said sharply. 

The man drew back about half a pace, took 
off his hat with mock ceremony, and said — 

"Don't be afraid; I am not going to hurt 
you." 

" Don't practise self-denial on my account," 
said Moreton. " I can take care of myself." 

The man made no reply, but repeated, 
"I am not going to hurt you," adding, "at 
least not now. But you will do well to Hsten, 
and be warned, in case you should be inclined 
to meddle, as I suspect you were meddling 
when I saw you in Kome." 

" "WeU," said Moreton, " what have you got 
to say?" 

" Only this," he repKed. " You will do well 
not to interfere with that young man in whose 
<5ompany I met you last September." 
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" I am not in the habit of interfering with 
people," said Moreton; "but I am not going- 
to ask your permission for what I choose to 
do." 

" If you should happen to meet him, take 
care — you know what I mean." 

" I shall take care to do what I consider to 
be right, without asking your leave — ^you may 
depend upon that." 

" You can do it, if you like ; but you will 
not be aUve twelve hours afterwards. I have 
warned you." 

Moreton walked on ; the man turned about 
and foUowed him at a short distance. 

"A pleasant sort of a customer to have 
looking after one," thought Moreton, after he 
had looked back for the third time and found 
that he was certainly followed. " A very 
pleasant sort of a customer. I must look 
sharp, or I shall have a dagger inside me, if 
I chance to meet De Bergerac's brother again ; 
for I certainly will make him be reconciled to 
the Church if I can." 

He looked round for the fourth time, and 
saw his Masonic acquaintance about a hundred 
yaxds behind. 

"There is that brute still," he thought, 
"dogging me, I do beheve — but why? Perhaps 
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he thinks he can frighten me by talking big and 
pretending to be everywhere. He means mis- 
chief, though, about that poor wretched fellow 
they have got into their net, and I was a fool 
to speak so openly, knowing what these 
scoundrels are. Well, never mind ! I wonder 
whether he is in Kome still — I will go there 
after I have been to Varallo. I am determined 
to find him out and get him to be reconciled if 
I can — more than ever determined ; and I will 
try to do it, if all the Freemasons in Italy 
stare till they are black in the face. If I can 
be the means of saving that one soul, I shall 
do more good than I have ever done before, or 
may have the opportunity of doing again. 
What is my life worth in comparison with that 
one soul? Nothing — absolutely nothing. 
The work seems to have been put before me 
to do, just because no man's life can be of 
less importance to every one else than mine is." 
Again and again he repeated, with a strong 
internal emphasis, that his life was of no 
importance to any one, and he did so in all 
simplicity; yet each time the face of Mary 
Arden appeared in distinct ideal presence, and 
a fluttering at the heart disturbed the still- 
ness, while it increased the vigour of his 
resolution. 
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*' What a strange mixture of good and evil 
we are," lie thought. "I can't even think about 
doing a good action — ^that is, good in itself, for 
there can be no merit at all on my part — but a 
morbid thought must intrude. What right 
have I ever had to imagine that I could be of 
any importance to her ? None whatever. And 
yet, though I know this — ^though I know, too, 
that there is now an end to the fancied possi- 
bihty which never had a real existence, I find 
myself thinking of her still." 

Again the face of Mary Arden became ideally 
present, and it seemed to him that a voice 
whispered : ^^ But she is not married : perhaps 
her engagement will be broken off after all." 

^^It is a temptation," he said sternly, and 
walked on at a quicker pace. 

It was now within an hour of sunset, and it 
might well have occurred to him that he had 
better ask himseK these questions : ^^ Was he 
on the right road ? If not, where was he ? In 
either case, where should he put up for the 
night ? " These questions did occur to him after 
a while, and so did the answer, which was not 
an encouraging one. He had the haziest 
recollection of the map, had forgotten the 
distances, or never learned them, and he re- 
membered nothing about the way he had 
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come. Instinctively he looked back to see 
if lie was followed. There was no one in 
sight. 

"I don't see that blackguard," he thought ; 
"but neither do I see anything like an inn, 
nor do I know how far I am from one. A 
pleasant look out ! It will be dark before 
long, too, and I must have walked nearly 
twenty miles. -' 

He had, in fact, walked rather more than 
twenty miles, and was certainly not on the 
right road, if he had ever been on it. Hunger 
began to assert itself, and he had nothing to 
eat in his knapsack. He quickened his pace, 
and the sun seemed to do so likewise. When 
he had gone about three miles farther, as 
nearly as he could guess, the horizon was 
edged with a red and golden Ught ; another 
haK-mile, and he could scarcely see two yards 
before him. 

"WeU," thought he, "I don't know what 
is to be the end of this." 

It grew yet darker, so that he had difficulty 
in keeping the road. The wind had a hoUow 
sound, as before rain, and sometimes rose in 
slight gusts, like an inarticulate whisper or 
the breathing of some one near. Once or 
twice he grasped his walking-stick tighter,. 
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and stood still for a moment, looking into 
the darkness ; but no one was there . 

" In any case I should see a Httle better 
before me if I were to light a pipe," he said, 
after making the mistake for the second time. 

He felt in his pocket for pipe-Kghts, and 
remembering that he had forgotten them, 
went on groping and stumbling, at the rate 
of rather less than two miles an hour. 

But the hollow sound of the wind grew 
faint by degrees, and the air became omin- 
ously still, remaining so for a while — ^perhaps 
half an hour. Then it began to shiver, and 
rush along the hill, as if it were ahve. 

^'I thought so," said Moreton to himself. 
" I shall be drenched presently." 

A few minutes later a vivid flash of lightning 
lit up the sky, showing a heavy black cloud 
just above his head, and another moving on- 
wards towards it. At the same instant a loud 
peal of thunder burst forth with a crash and 
rolled through the still air. Long before tho 
echoes had died away all was inky darkness 
again, only deeper than before by reason of the 
sudden contrast. 

" I may as well go on," thought he, " as 
stand still. I hope my patriotic friend is out 
in this pleasant weather. It would be a com- 
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fort to know that he is likely to have a 
ducking." 

In another minute or two there was a flash 
from the distant cloud, and a long rolling peal 
of thunder. The two clouds were spreadLug 
towards each other. 

"When they meet," he said to himself, 
" there will be a deluge. I shall be drenched 
to the skin, and I am cold now, and in want 
of food. For anything I know to the con- 
trary, I may be going round in a circle ; and, 
for anything I know to the contrary, there 
may be no house near. So that, even if 
I can keep up till day-light to-morrow, with- 
out rest or food, I may then be an unknown 

distance from anywhere, and unless " 

The sudden barking of a dog brought his 
reflections to as sudden an end. The dog 
was not a hundred yards off: the sound of 
the bark told that he was large in size and 
savage in his mood. Moreton stood still, and 
awaited the event, grasping his stick firmly, 
and listening with all his might, for seeing 
was out of the question. The bark changed 
into a loud baying growl; the next moment 
Moreton could hear the heavy patter of the 
dog's feet, rushing down the mountain road. 
Thought he : ^' I wish it would lighten just 
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now, that I might see the beast." There 
was another flash ; he could see that the dog 
was within three yards of him. Then all was 
dark as pitch again. Measuring his time and 
distance as well as he could while the dog 
was springLQg, he aimed a blow with his stick 
— a swinging blow, such as a powerful man 
might be expected to aim, knowing that it 
was his only chance of escape. It struck the 
dog on the nose just as he was in the act 
of springing, so that he encountered, not 
only the force of the blow itseK, but the 
force of a collision besides. He rolled over 
and retreated howling; yet the impetus of 
the spring and the weight of the animal sent 
Moreton staggering backwards, and he said to 
himself when he had drawn a deep breath : — 

" If I had caught him anywhere else than 
on the nose it would have been all up with 
me." 

The dog soon recovered from the eflfects 
of the blow, and standing in the road, about 
two yards from him, began to growl signifi- 
cantly. Moreton hesitated for a moment, and 
then, remembering Nelson's advice, ^^ When- 
ever you are not sure whether to fight or 
not, always fight," prepared to charge at the 
brute and aim at his nose again. 
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At that moment lie heard a woman^s voice. 
He paused and listened. The dog left off 
growling, and went up the road. Then a 
sharp flash of lightning from the cloud over 
his head gave him a glimpse of a cottage a 
little way on, and a terrific clap of thunder 
crashed in his ears. Before it had ceased 
rolling and banging overhead, two more 
flashes from the farther cloud, which was 
now very near, lit up the road. He saw the 
woman standing at the door of the cottage, 
and the dog with her. 

" Let no one say that any cowp de theatre 
in a stage-play is unnatural after this," 
thought Moreton. 

Before he reached the cottage the lightning 
had become incessant. He could see that 
the two clouds were now one, and covered the 
whole sky with a leaden curtain. Then the 
rain came down with a noise like that of a 
smaU cataract. 

"Will you have the charity to give me 
shelter tiU daylight ? " he said. 

" What Christian woman could do less for a 
traveller on such a night as this? " she replied. 
" Such a night ! I heard the dog bark, and 
looked out, because he is fierce — ^too fierce to 
be left loose, though he is very gentle with 

VOL. III. G 
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me. But my husband is away, and there is 
no one in the house. That is why I let him 
loose. Come in and rest yourself. You look 
tired." Then she locked the house door and 
showed him into a room. 

" I certainly am tired," said he, " for I have 
been walking since ten o'clock this morning, 
without eating or drinking." 

" I will bring you something directly — such 
as I have," said she, and disappeared, leaving 
TiiTn in company with the dog. 

" Come, old fellow, and make friends after 
the row," said Moreton, trying to pat him. 
But the dog showed the whites of his eyes, 
and walked off in sullen dignity. 

In another minute the woman returned, and 
set before him some wine of the country, a 
cold sausage, and some bread. "I am sorry 
it is so poor a supper," said she. 

" Thank you, I caU it a very good one," he 
replied. 

" Not for a gentleman like you," said she. 

"I think it a very good one," he said, 
^ ' and it was so very kind of you to bring it so 
quickly." 

" But you are a Christian ! " she exclaimed 
suddenly, and in a tone of surprise. This ex- 
clamation was called forth by seeing him 
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make the sign of the cross when he said his 
grace. 

" I hope so," said he. *^ What made you 
suspect that I was not ? " 

" Oh, nothing. You seemed to me to be 
good. But who knows, in these days?" 

" Who knows indeed ? I met a man two 
hours ago who would not be an agreeable 
guest in a Christian house." 

"Who was he? What did he say? What 
a world this is ! " 

"I don't know who he is, but he belongs 
to the Sect : there is no doubt of that." 

" Oh ! but did he say anything ? " 

" Yes. He talked about a man whom I 
know to have been inveigled into the Sect, 
and he hinted to me that I should be mur- 
dered if I were to try to get him away from 
them. I said that I should do what I thought 
right without asking his leave ; and so I will, 
if I should ever have an opportunity." 

" Bravo, giovine ! But would you really 
risk|so much?" 

" Certainly. I mean to go in search of him 
as soon as I have been to Varallo. By the 
bye — am I on the right road to it ? " 

" To VaraUo ? but where from ? " 

*^From Baveno." 
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" Oh ! you have come quite wrong, and you 
are a long way from Varallo. But do you 
mean to say that you have walked from 
Baveno since this morning?" 

" Yes ; and I feel very fresh after the good 
supper you have been so good as to give me." 

" And you mean to go in search of this poor 

young man?" 

*^ Yes, and endeavour to bring him back to 
his rehgion." 

** Do you know where he is ? " 

" I know where he was." 

" And you are not afraid of being assassia- 
ated?" 

" I must try to take care of myself." 

" How will you find him if he is not there ? " 

Moreton made no answer, for he thought he 
heard footsteps outside, and was Kstening. 
The woman too heard them, and went to the 
house-door. 

"Probably the man I met just now," said 
Moreton. 

" Vergine santissima ! Do you mean the 
man who threatened to assassinate you ? " 
exclaimed the woman. 

"Yes. He gave me to understand as 
much plainly enough," said Moreton. " But 
don't mind on my account." 



\ 
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Her eyes flashed with indignation. "Do 

you think me so base as to betray ?" 

she began, and was proceeding to scold him 
energetically in a subdued tone of voice for 
supposing that a Christian woman could do 
such things, when a knock at the door made 
her stop suddenly. 

" But I never supposed that you would," 
began Moreton. 

"Don't speak! He will hear your voice," 
said she. 

" But I don't care if he does," said Moreton 
doggedly. He was thinking of Porta Pia at 
that moment. 

The knock was repeated. "Who is it?" 
said the woman. 

" A traveller," was the reply. 

She looked round at Moreton, who stood 
just within the room. 

" It ^5 the man," he whispered. 

" Will you not have the charity to give me 
shelter on such a night as this? " said the man 
outside. 

"The storm is past. There is neither 
thunder nor rain," she answered, " and my 
husband is away. There is an inn not very 
far away, up the road." 

" Have you the heart to refuse me shelter?" 
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said the man. "I am wet, and cold, and 
hungry." 

This appeal tried her resolution severely. 
She looked again at Moreton to sustain it 
by confirming the man's identity. Moreton 
smiled a grim smile. He was still thinking of 
Porta Pia. 

" Pazienza ! " said she in a tone that be- 
tokened the temporary absence of that quality. 
"TeU me — are you sure he is the man that 
threatened to assassinate you ? ' ' 

" Certainly," answered Moreton. " But you 
had better let him in." 

She was puzzled. There stood Moreton, 
with a smile on his lips and a fierce Kght in 
his eyes ; his limbs as stiU as a statue, his 
chest heaving steadily. A terrific suspicion 
came into her mind. Could he be one of the 
Sect — one who had been enticed into it, and 
forced by terrorism into obeying its orders ? 
Had he made the sign of the cross on purpose 
to deceive her ? or was he only unstable in 
his resolution to leave the Sect ? 

"Oh! if you are one of them," she said, 
" have pity on your poor soul, and " 

"Don't be frightened. I have nothing to 
do with them," answered Moreton. 

The man knocked again, louder than before. 
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"Per carita," he began, in a voice half 
pathetic, haK bullying. But she interrupted 
him with feminine energy and Italian quick- 
ness of utterance. 

"I have told you," she said, "that my 
husband is away. I wonder you can have the 
face to go on in that manner knocking at the 
door as if you wanted to beat it in. Where 
can you have been brought up to behave so ? 
I wonder you are not ashamed to go on asking 
a respectable woman to let you into the house 
at this hour when her husband is away. And 
then, instead of going away in peace, as any 
one would do who knew how to behave, you 
make all this noise as if " 

An imprecation from outside, blasphemous 
and otherwise unfit to be heard or thought of, 
was audible, though uttered in a low voice. 
Blushing with shame and anger, she said — 

" Go away, you wicked wretch ! I will not 
even hear what you have to say any longer." 

" You refuse to let me in because your 
husband is away ? " said he, raising his 
voice. 

"Yes; I have told you so," she answered 
impatiently. 

" You are capricious, then," he said, " for 
I heard you speak to some one, and I heard a 
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man's voice answer. I know who lie is, and I 
want to speak to him." 

" Open the door," said Moreton. " I will 
kick him out if he is impertinent." 

"Be quiet, for the love of God," she whis- 
pered. "I can guess now by his language 
whom he wants to see. It is not you that he 
means, I think." 

A suspicion flashed through Moreton's brain. 
Could some one be concealed there, and 
could that some one be Henri de Bergerac ? 
What else could have brought the man to 
such a place ? 

" I miust speak to him," said the man. 
" Will you, or will you not, open the door ? " 

"No," she answered resolutely; but she 
trembled from head to foot, and was deadly 
pale. 

The man now began to knock much louder 
and to shake the door violently. 

" Don't be frightened," said Moreton. 

" But in the morning ? " 

" He will be tired of it before then." 

"But if he remains — and I know that he 
will. The door must be opened sooner or 
later, and then he will come in." 

" And out again, I promise you." 

Certainly Moreton's appearance warranted 
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the promise, at least so far as physical strength 
and activity can be a match for daggers. Over 
six feet, and muscular in full proportion, with 
a quick penetrating eye, he had the additional 
advantage of having reached the age when 
activity and strength blend into one, and pro- 
duce the largest amount of available power. 
There was no need of it then, however, for the 
dog, who had reappeared at the first sound 
of a voice outside, and had expressed his feel- 
ings from time to time in a low growl, now 
sprang forward, barking furiously, whereat the 
man said '^ Accidente ! ^' and a great deal more 
which is better imagined than described, but 
better still unimagiued. The mistress of the 
house followed up the advantage by threaten- 
ing to let the dog loose at him if he stayed 
there, and the next sound heard was that of 
footsteps walking up the hill in the direction 
of the inn that she had recommended to his 
notice. 

" And you will really stay to protect me ? " 
she said, as soon as the sound of the footsteps 
had died away. " It will not be for long, if — 
if— you will help me. Oh ! you will, I know. 
K not, it will be too late. That man will wait 
about spying, and " 

^' What can I do," interrupted Moreton, 
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"to ,persuade you that you can trust me to. 
protect you, or whoever it may be that you 
wish to be protected? I would always help 
a woman in a difficulty, and how much more 
one who has treated me so kindly. Besides, 
I suspect that he is spying about after the 
man I am searching for. Otherwise, what 
brought him here after threatening me about 
that very man to-day ? You said it was not 
to see me he made such a noise, and I am sure' 
of that also." 

She raised her large eyes, looked into his^ 
and said— 

"It is so dreadful ! One has need of sa 
much prudence. But I am sure that I can 
trust you — ^is it not so ? " 

"Yes! Indeed you may trust me. Set 
your mind at rest about that," said Moreton. 

The sympathetic eaxnestness of his manner 
did much to reassure the poor woman ; but 
perhaps his handsome face and chivalrous 
bearing did more. 

She Ustened at the house-door and at the 
window, motioned him to a corner of the 
room, and said in a voice so low as to be 
hardly audible — 

" Yes, I do trust you. There is an unhappy 
young man concealed here. He is ill of a 
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fever — dying ; and he is in a horrible state of 
Tnind. I know he wishes to see a priest. I 
can feel that he does, and yet he refuses to 
do it. Oh ! it is dreadful, fearful ! " 

" Take me to his room," said Moreton. 

She led the way to a room upstairs and 
opened the door. At the farther end of it a 
yoimg man was lying on a bed. He was feeble 
and restless, deadly pale, with fever flushes 
on his sunken cheeks, unable to turn himself^ 
yet clutching convulsively at the bed-clothes. 
Moreton at once recognized Henri de Ber- 
gerac. He walked up to the bed, took the 
poor creature's burning hand in his, and 
said — 

"Your guardian angel must have directed 
me here ; for I was going to Varallo, lost my 
way, and came here in the dark, not knowing 
where I was." 

The sick man's cheeks became ashy white^ 
and the fever flush flickered in them again; 
but the ashy hue was seen through the flush, 
as through something transparent. He moved 
restlessly to and fro a Httle way, and said in a 
feeble voice — 

" Is he here ? " 

"No," answered Moreton. "But I am; 
and I am determined to get you out of the 
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hands of such as he. I am goicfg to bring a 
priest here at once." 

** Oh no ; don't do that," said the miserable 
creature. 

" And why not ? " said Moreton gently. 

" Because they have drawn an iron network 
round me. There is no escape." 

"Nonsense! you can if you have the will; 
and you have the will, only it is weak for want 
of practice." 

*^ No ; you don't know what it is. I have 
not the will. I have lost the power to have 
it." 

" Then feel you must^ and make the resolu- 
tion your own afterwards. I mean to bring a 
priesthere, and you must make your confession." 

" No ! it will only put him into danger, and 
I — oh, don't tempt me to hope !" 

'*It is the devil who is tempting you to 
despair." 

"Perhaps — ^but I cannot help it. I know 
I shall be dragged down again into the abyss. 
If you knew their power, their unscrupulous 
persistence in pursuing their object, their re- 
morseless ferocity to any one who tries to 
break his connection with them " 

" Yes. I know all that. But the power of 
God is infinite, and it will last for ever. You 
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must do your duty like a man, and trust in 
Him. He has given you the opportunity. 
Can't you see His providence in the fact that 
I came here, as it were by accident, when I 
meant to go another way ? ' ' 

There was no answer. A feeble sound, in- 
articulate but awfully expressive, gurgled from 
the bluish white hps of the wretched young 
man. It told of despair, suggested, felt, un- 
resisted, but not quite consented to. His eyes 
rolled restlessly, and stared without appearing 
to see. Terror was in them and physical 
exhaustion. 

"He is too weak to make an effort," said 
Moreton to his kind hostess. " Have you any 
brandy in the house ? " 

Had he proposed to give him a large dose of 
strychnine she could hardly have been more 
staxtled. She replied — and her eyes opened 
wider at every word — 

" There was an EngKsh traveller a few days 
ago, who took shelter here while it rained. 
He took something to eat and drink out of 
his knapsack, and when he had gone away, 
I saw that he had left a little bottle behind ; 
I suppose it is brandy. But you would not 
give it to him now — ^with the fever — ^will you ? 
It wiU kiU him." 
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" He wiU die if I don't," said Moreton. "He 
is sinking from exhaustion. Feel his pulse 
and you will see." 

She shook her head incredulously, but 
Moreton insisted. 

** I don't know what is the matter with him," 
he said ; " but, fever or no fever, he will die if 
he is not given some brandy — I can see that. 
Come, now, bring it — ^you really musV^ 

"Well, I suppose you know," said she, and 
brought the bottle in much trepidation of con- 
science. 

Her confidence in Moreton was great, but his 
proposed method of doctoring was rather too 
severe a test, and she was begioning to make 
one more protest before putting the bottle into 
his hands, when he seized it, poured some 
brandy into a large metal spoon that stood on 
the table by the bed, and poured it down the 
patient's throat. The effect, though slight, 
was instantaneous. Instead of the inarticulate 
murmur, a feeble "thank you" was heard. 
He repeated the dose, and the faintest imagiL- 
able tinge of colour came into the ghastly pale 
lips. Then he turned to the good mistress of 
the house, and said — 

" Tell me where the nearest priest lives. I 
am going to fetch him. You have only to sit 
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downstairs with that big dog in the room, and 
no one will annoy you. But you must come 
np here every now and then, and repeat the 
dose of brandy. But which is the way to 
the priest's house ? and how far is it ? " 

Hurrying downstairs, followed by her, he 
stood by the house-door with his hat on his 
head, and his stick in his hand, waiting to be 
shown the road. She unlocked the door, 
opened it nervously, and looked out. 

" Oh, how dark it is," she said. " You will 
never see your way." 

" Which road is it ? " said he. 

" This one up here. You must go quite 
straight till you come to the village, and then 
ask." 

"How far is it?" 

"A mile." 

"Eemember to give him brandy enough. 
If you do not, he wiU be dead or insensible 
before the priest can come. Now, let me see 
the door locked before I start." 

She locked the door, and Moreton plunged 
into the darkness, guiding his steps with his 
stick. 

The storm had passed off, but a distant flash 
of lightning at intervals helped him to see his 
way. In a little more than twenty minutes 
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he readied the village, and knocked loudly at 
the first house. A man presently appeared at 
an upstairs window, and was about to ask who 
was there, when Moreton called out — 

"I want a priest for a dying man. Will 
you show me where the Parroco hves ? " 

The man came downstairs, carrying a hght 
in his hand, opened the door, and after a short 
scrutiny of Moreton's general appearance, with 
which he seemed to be satisfied, led the way 
to the Parroco 's house. Here there was some 
delay, for the old housekeeper was wisely 
suspicious of Moreton's intentions, and made 
all sorts of unintelligible excuses from the 
other side of the door. 

''Why will she not open the door?" said 
he at last to his guide. 

The man shrugged his shoulders and 
muttered something about cattiva gente. 

''Come again in the morning," suggested 
the housekeeper from behind the door. 

"But the man will be dead before the 
morning, I tell you," said Moreton, bawling at 
the top of his voice. The noise he made, if it 
failed to convince the housekeeper, brought 
the Parroco to the door, and some one with 
him. He heard them talking, and thought he 
recognized one of the voices ; he hstened and 
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■was sure of it. "Don Pascolini!" he said- 
" I did not expect to meet you again so soon." 

"I am here accidentally for two days. I 
am so glad to meet you again," answered Don 
Pascolini, opening the door. 

"A Freemason is dying a mile from here," 
said Moreton. " That is what made me 
come at this late hom\ You know Count de 
Bergerac ? It is his brother." 

"I will go with you," said Don Pascolini. 
" The priest here is an old man, and is not 
well. Wait a few minutes for me." 

Soon afterwards they set out, and reached 
the cottage about ten o'clock. 

"How is he?" asked Moreton, when the 
woman opened the door. 

" Not worse," she answered. " I have given 
him a spoonful of brandy twice." 

They hurried upstairs. The sick man's face 
brightened at the sight of Don Pascolini, and 
then clouded over again, but not as before — 
not hopelessly. 

"We must pray for him," said Moreton, as 
he left the room with the good woman of the 
house ; and they did so. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^^Mimdus abit^ non Christus abit. Cole non abeuntem." — 
IVorda written in the Cloister 8 of the Abbey of Citeaux. See 
Mores Catholici, 

Appeakances went iax to show that if Don 
Pascolini had arrived half an hour later he 
would have come too late; yet the patient 
revived after receiving the last sacraments, 
and so rapidly, after a few hours, that at the 
end of a week he was able to sit up, and in a 
few days more could walk about the room. 
Then the question, " What is to be done with 
him ? " became urgent. 

Don Pascolini was there during the greater 
part of every day, and returned before it was 
dark to the village, Moreton escorting him, the 
big dog taking care of the cottage. One day, 
it was about the seventh from his first visit, 
the question " What is to be done next ? " was 
debated in the room downstairs. 
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*^We must get him off somehow," said 
Moreton. 

Don Pascolini made a gesture of assent, but 
waited to hear more. 

" Suppose I take him to the Parroco's at 
first," said Moreton. " That will throw the 
man off the scent, unless he happens to meet 
us." 

^^ But suppose the man should meet us ? " 

^' I must give him a tap on the head, to keep 
him quiet till we are out of his way, and then 
we must hide at the Parroco's for a few days, 
and then go across the country, and over the 
Simplon, and through France to England." 

" Non basta." 

" I know. It is a case of shipping off some- 
where on the other side of the ocean under a 
false name, and otherwise disguised. But the 
great difficulty will be to get him away from 
here. How soon do you think he will be able 
to move ? " 

" I should say in three or four days," an- 
swered Don Pascolini ; " but you will be able 
to judge. The distance is not great." 

' ' When do you return to your own work ? ' ' 

" I have none at this moment. I am going 
to England, to remain there permanently. I 
should have started before now; but I re- 
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mained in the village on account of tliis. 

Shall you be at Brams " 

*' Oh no ! " interrupted Moreton, turning 
pale at the shadow of a name. He was quite 
unmoved at the prospect of a danger that was 
nothing less than appalling, but he feared to 
hear the name of Bramscote. Perhaps it 
might have been fitly said in respect of him 
then — 

" What man dares I dare ; 
Who dares do more is none." 

^* Do you remember our visit to the eccen- 
tric old lady at the Four Ways ? " said Don 
Pascolini. 

" Yes," answered Moreton. ^' She went 
abroad in search of the missing heir." 

He said this to change the locality of the 
conversation. 

" I really beheve that Count de Bergerac is 
the man she has been searching for so long," 
said Don Pascolini. "He is of an EngHsh 
famUy, and he gets his title of De Bergerac 
from his mother, who was an heiress." 

"Yes. He told me so at Eome last Sep- 
tember," said Moreton. 

" Mrs. Atherstone," said Don PascoKni, 
" begged me so hard to try if I could find out 
anything about him — ^for she caught sight of 
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Tn'm one day riding with Sir Eoger Arden — that 
I could not help writing her word of what I 
had been told. I hope she wiU give up her 
delusion now, when she finds that the dis- 
covery makes no difference as regards the 
estate." 

^^ I hope so," said Moreton. " Perhaps he 
will be able to persuade her of its absurdity ; 
but I am afraid that the idea is too firmly 
rooted in her mind for any persuasion. By 
the bye, he must be her great-nephew — grand- 
son of the Sherborne who went to India. You 
remember her account of her going to Brams- 
cote for old Mrs. Sherborne, and seeing a 
Count Somebody who was staying there, and 
hearing from him that John Sherborne had 
two sons ; that the eldest was guillotined 
during the Eeign of Terror, that the younger 
went to India, and married, but had no chil- 
dren, and then came to England and married 
again, just about that time, and that the 
second wife was Mrs. Atherstone's sister. 
Now, De Bergerac must be grandson of that 
sister, and consequently great-nephew to Mrs. 
Ather stone." 

*'Yes; and so must the poor young man 
upstairs," said Don PascoHni. ^' Well, then, 
you wiU do your best to bring him as soon as 
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he is able to walk so far. I wiU stay with him 
till I go. It is foTir o'clock now, and I had 
better set out in an hour." 

^^ He told me that his father was Enghsh," 
said Moreton, as Don Pascolini was leaving 
the room; " and I said to myself at the time, I 
wonder whether he is the heir that Mrs. Ather- 
stone talked about. He and I were talking 
about this poor brother of his, but he went off 
to write a letter, and then came the 20th 
of September, and I heard no more about the 
matter. I forgot to ask what the name was, 
but since the name turns out to be Brabourne, 
he must be the man." 

Don Pascolini went upstairs, and Moreton 
began to meditate, but was soon interrupted. 

"No!" thought he, "De Bergerac won't get 
the estate — ^that is all nonsense, but he will 
get what is worth all the estates in the world. 
George Sherborne will give up making a fool 
of himself, and, if he should be only fortunate 
enough not to be returned for the county, may 
yet have leisure to look into himself a bit. 
There is nothing like a good snub to make one 
see spiritual dayhght. It is all right for Idm^ 
and all right for De Bergerac, and aU right for 
his brother now^ whatever the Sect may be 
able to do, and all right for Mrs. Ather stone, 
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hecanse her mind will be settled, and all right 
for everybody. But how hard it is to realize 
that it will be all right for myself ! How hard 
it is to realize the good of snch a cross as this ! 
* If it were anything else ! ' one thinks. But 
nothing else would do, for there is nothing 
that could try me like this. It is tliis cross 
that is put upon me, and I must — I ivill bear 
it.'' 

"You are suffering," said the good woman 
of the house, who had come to talk about the 
patient, and found Moreton bent down as if 
under a heavy weight. 

He started, and became suddenly erect. 

" No," he said ; " I am quite well, thank 
you. I was only thinking." 

With a woman's quickness of perception she 
took this statement for a part of the truth, and 
no more ; but the instinctive good breeding 
which is more or less natural to ItaHan 
peasants, unless they are much altered of 
late, enabled her to conceal the limitation. 

*'I think he will recover now," she said. 
" But when you went for the priest, I thought 
he would be dead before you could return. I 
prayed so hard. How quick you were. But 
I thought he would have died before you could 
return with the priest, like that English lady 
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that my grandmother remembers. She is very 
old — ^my grandmother — eighty-five, but she 
remembers everything. She lives in this 
house." 

" I should like to see her." 

" Certainly. I will go for her." 

"I don't know why I asked to see her," 
thought Moreton, as the woman left the room. 
" She can't have anything to do with the 
Sherbomes." 

Presently a picturesque old woman appeared 
leaning on her granddaughter's arm, and a 
desultory kind of chat went on for a while, 
the granddaughter suggesting recollections 
every now and then, and the grandmother 
continuing to talk all the while, as if she 
had been wound up, entering into all sorts 
of particulars that were characterized by 
general irrelevancy. At length, after look- 
ing hard at Moreton for some minutes, she 
said — 

" How like you are to the picture ! " 

^' What picture ? " asked Moreton. 

" A httle one that I have," she replied. ^' I 
must teU you about it. You must know that 
I am very old— -eighty-five : but you can see 
that. I was bom a long way from here — ^not 
far from Savona, where our Holy Father, Pope 
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Pius the Seventh, was kept prisoner by the 
wicked French Emperor. But I can remem- 
ber long before that ; I can remember the year 
1793 — I was only seven years old, but I re- 
member it well — a lady stopped at om- house. 
She was travelling from France with a baby 
three months old — away fi'om the Eevolution, 
I beheve. They were cutting off people's 
heads all day long then in Paris. She was 
so ill that she could go no farther, so my 
mother took her in. Well, the poor lady had 
gone through such hardships that she had no 
strength left, and she went off very quickly. 
But that was in the early dawn; and the 
night before, while she lay very ill, and my 
father and mother were thinking of what they 
should do — for there was no servant with her, 
nor any one to tell anything, and we could not 
understand French, and so, when she spoke 
a few words every now and then, none of us 
knew what it was that she said — then, while 
they were thinking what they should do, an 
Enghsh lady came by in a travelling carriage, 
from Nice to Genoa ; so my mother stopped 
the carriage, and begged her, for the love of 
God, to come in, which she did. The poor 
lady died early next morning, while my father, 
I have heard them say, was gone for a priest. 
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The English lady was with her all the time, 
and my father, when he heard in the morning 
that she was worse, went for the priest of his 
own accord. The poor lady died, as I said, 
before the priest arrived, and we never knew 
for certaiDty whether the English lady was a 
stranger to her, or had known her before ; but 
we fancied she was a relation, because she 
took the baby, and all the things too, except 
this picture, which I found afterwards. I 
thought you would like to see it. Here it is." 

The old woman pulled out of her pocket a 
miniature in a leathern case. It was a por- 
trait of a handsome young man, painted in a 
dress of the period of Louis XVI. 

^'Ah!" said the old woman, fixing her 
large black eyes first on him, then on the 
miniature. ^' It is like the gentleman, cer- 
tainly." 

^' Perhaps — a Uttle," said her grand- 
daughter. 

^^ Anyhow," said Moreton, "it cannot be 
any relation of mine — ^no relation of mine fled 
from Paris in the Eeign of Terror, and no 
relation of mine was married to a French- 
woman. It cannot possibly be any relation of 
mine." 

"Perhaps the lady was not French," said 
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the old "woman. ^^ All I know about her was 
that she came from beyond the mountains." 

Thought Moreton : "It is not unlike my 
father. My father was bom in Italy soon 
after his father's death. His motlicr died 
soon afterwards, and the distant relative who 
adopted him was with her when she died. 
I have heard aU that from him. The dross 
is of George the Third's time. It majj Ix^ 
some great-great-grandfather or some groat- 
great-uncle of mine ; but it is just as likoly to 
be any one else." 

While he was looking at the miniature Dou 
Pascolini came into the room, and said, " I 
think I must go now." 

They set out, getting over the gi-ound as 
quickly as might be, for fear of accidonts. 
When they had reached the Parroco's door, 
Moreton said, "Then to-morrow at daybreak 
I will bring him," and hurried back to the 
cottage. 

"He has been walking about the room," 
said his good hostess, as she opened the door. 

Moreton went upstairs, and said to Henri 
de Bergerac — 

" I want you to rest — sleep if you can, for 
at daybreak to-morrow morning I am going to 
take you to the Parroco's house. It is only 
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a mile from here. We will do the long journey 
later." 

The poor fellow, though well endowed with 
pluck, turned very pale at this announcement. 

"You must not think " he began to 

say. 

" Of course not," interrupted Moreton, un- 
derstanding what he meant. "It is enough 
to crush the life out of a man." 

"Yes; and if you only knew what things 
are done to get people into their power, and 
what " 

"Another time. You must rest now. I 
shall call you to-morrow morning at day- 
break." 

Moreton then went for his hostess, and told 
her his plans, adding, " I shaU come and see 
you again some day, if I hve." 

"Oh, I hope you will," she said. "What 
should I have done without you ? And what 
would that poor young gentleman have 
done ? " 

"And what should J have done if you had 
not given me shelter and hospitaUty?" said 
Moreton. 

It was indeed hospitality, for though she 
was poor, she refused to accept any money. 
Moreton tried in vain to persuade her, and 
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then, finding the attempt useless, begged her 
to let him buy the miniature, pretending that 
it -certainly must be a family portrait. She 
put the miniature into his knapsack, but would 
not be paid for it. 

" But you have been put to much expense," 
he said, " and eveiything is so dear now; and 
besides — and besides — it will help you to give 
alms, don't you see ? " 

She evaded the question by suddenly affect- 
ing to remember that she had forgotten to do 
something. "I must go," she said; ^^I had 
forgotten to " 

Then, just before disappearing in the door- 
way, she added — 

^^ My husband will retmii in two or three 
days. When you leave the Parroco's house, 
he will come and show you the way." 

"Perhaps," thought Moreton, "I could 
make him take the money. But the safest 
plan would be to put it down on the table 
as I leave the house." 

Then he fell into a reverie, but the forbidden 
day-dreams intruded themselves as before. 
" There is no peace for me," he muttered. 
" Whenever I am alone, these thoughts are 
in the very air I breathe, like the scent of a 
poisoned bouquet." 
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At length he dozed a while, and woke and 
dozed again, till a httle before daybreak, when 
he went upstairs, knocked at the door, and 
said, ^^ It is time. We must be off." 

In less than a quarter of an hour all was 
ready, and their kind hostess was standing at 
the house-door. Moreton put some gold on 
the table under pretence of getting his gloves, 
and opening the house-door, looked out. The 
morning had begun to dawn, and there was 
no one visible. 

^' Good-bye, and thank you for aU your 
kindness," he said, grasping her hand. Then, 
drawing Henri de Bergerac after him, he set 
out for the Parroco's house. 

In reality Moreton's companion was now 
the least anxious of the two. The reaction 
from a paralyzing terror, against which natural 
courage was of no use at all, had braced the 
confidence of Henri de Bergerac by the force 
of contrast, whilst Moreton was acknowledging 
to himself the difficulties he had made light of 
to others. 

When he found himseK actually on the road 
he began to breathe more freely, and looked 
less anxious ; but he said httle. 

They reached the Parroco's house without 
seeing the Freemason, or (so far as they knew) 
being seen by him. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

" I had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Calibau and his confederates 
Against my life." 

The. Tvmpeni, 

They stayed with the PaiTOCo nearly a Ibrfc- 
night. By that time Henii de Borgorac Inul 
qmte recovered his health, and the husband 
of their kind hostess at the cottage had conio 
to direct them on their way. The question 
was at what horn' should they set out. It 
was evening when the point was discussed. 

" They are less likely to be be seen in the 
dark," said the Parroco. 

" And less able to see," said Don Pascoliui. 
^' The man they want to avoid would have the 
advantage — at least, so it seems to me." 

Henri de Bergerao was imdecided. Their 
volunteer guide shrugged his shoulders. 

" I think," said Moreton, "we are not likely 
to meet our Masonic friend at five in the 
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morning ; and, if we start then, we shall get 
some way on our road before night. I can 
see pretty well in the dark. 

A little before five o'clock they assembled. 
Moreton said to the guide — 

^^ We will follow you in about five minutes. 
You had better wait for us about a quarter of 
a mile out of the village, and, when we como 
up to where you are, turn round, and keep 
fifty yards ahead of us. For your own sake 
you must not appear to have anything to do 
with us — do you understand ? — till it is light 
enough for me to see who is about. Our 
friend might owe you a grudge, and pay you 
off some day, if an occasion presented itself.'' 
. The guide set out, and Moreton remained 
near the half-open door, hstening. Don Pas- 
colini stood by. Of course there was no candle 
lighted. In about five minutes, as nearly as 
could be guessed, Moreton whispered, " Pray 
for us, father," and walked out, treading softly. 

Not a word was spoken till they had nearlj^ 
passed through the village. Then Henri de 
Bergerac said — 

^^ I feel myself a man again." 

'^Of course you do," answered Moreton. 
** But you had better not talk till we are a 
little further out of the village, for fear of 
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possible sojourners whom it would be incon- 
venient to meet. And Hush ! I hear 

footsteps. Push on, and tread lightly." 

They ran about a quarter of a nule, and then 
Moreton, stopping suddenly, listened with one 
ear close to the ground. 

"All right," he said; " but we shall have 
to keep our ears open." 

Farther on, a man stood in the middle of 
the road a few yards off. *' I suppose it is the 
guide ; I suppose it is — I can't see. It is well 
for us both," he muttered, " that we went to 
confession and communion yesterday morning." 

" Son io," said the man in the road, facing 
about and walking on. It was their guide. 

They proceeded in silence, and after a while 
took another road. Presently they began to 
talk again. 

" I never can repay what you have done for 
me," said Henri de Bergerac, "never — even 
if I should live to have every possible oppor- 
tunity." 

"It is nothing, my dear fellow, nothing," 
' answered Moreton. " I should be a cur if I * 
did less. And, besides, that good countryman 
there in front is doing it aU. I should never 
be able to find my way without him." 

" Yes — ^but without you, I should not have 
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been able to profit by his services. Without 
yoTi I should not have seen a priest. I should 
have died in despair." 

" Somebody else would, then. I had very- 
little to do with it, and any one else would 
have done the same under the circumstances." 

" Not have risked all that you risked." 

" Certainly, unless he was a coward. But 
you have had an awfully narrow escape ; there 
is no doubt about that." 

There was a long pause, and then Moreton 
repeated, '^ An awfully narrow escape ! " 

" If you had gone through what I went 
through," said Henri de Bergerac, " felt as I 
felt, seen what I saw " 

" What made you pretend to be your 
brother when I met you in Eome last Sep- 
tember?" said Moreton. "What were you 
at?" 

" It was an impulse of the moment — ^I saw 
your name on the luggage at the hotel." 

" What did you want to do ? " 

" To get out of their power." 

" Then why did you not teU me who you 
were ? It puzzled me to see you playing two 
games at once." 

" Because, happily for you, you have never 
had personal experience of the Sect." 
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Moreton felt the force of the reply. After 
a little reflection, he said — 

" I suppose it is almost impossible to realize 
the amount of pressure unless one has felt it." 

" My impulse at that moment/' said Henri 
de Bergerac, "was to be reconciled to the 
Church, and then to go off into some distant 
part of the world, as I am trying to do now 
with your most kind assistance. I knew your 
name, because my brother had written to me 
ten months before from Bramscote, and men- 
tioned you among the rest of the people who 
were staying there — only he spoke of you 
more at length, and his description dwelt in 
my memory." 

" He told me that he had mentioned me," 
said Moreton. *^ But I am interrupting you." 

" I saw you arrive as I was passing the 
hotel, and saw your name on the portmanteau 
as you pointed to it ; and I felt that there was 
an opportunity for me. But how was I to 
introduce myself ? I felt that if I came as a 
stranger, you would perhaps avoid me. There 
was nothing for it — at least, so I thought — ^but 
to take advantage of the likeness, and pretend 
to be my brother. I did so, as you know. I 
wanted you to be the medium of communica- 
tion with my brother. I dared not go to him. 
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for it was already known that I was not to be 
depended on, and I was closely watched by 
the Sect. I folly intended, if I could have 
walked with you that evening to some place 
where we could not be overheard, to tell you 
who I really was, and ask you to help me. 
But as I walked on I hesitated, put it off, 
waited for a good opportunity, then persuaded 
myseK — or else the devil persuaded me — ^that 
you would disbeUeve the story and avoid me 
if I began too soon." 

" But what made you talk every now and 
then as if you wanted to persuade me that the 
Sect was harmless and misunderstood ? " 

" Because at some moments I felt ashamed 
of speaking to you on the subject, and I 
excused myself from shrinking from it, by 
trying to think that I had exaggerated the 
necessity." 

"I understand," said Moreton, with an 
unconscious reservation, the truth being that 
he understood the fact, but not the state of 
mind which had produced it. He could not 
realize the possibihty of vacillating in a matter 
of conscience. " There is a blank space in 
my mind somewhere," he said to himself; 
" a stiffness, a want of sympathy, or a want 
of something that ought to be. I hear of 
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Ms temptation to vacillate, I know that it 
was a reality, I am sure that it was almost 
beyond his power to resist ; but I can't realize 
the force of it : I can't feel why he couldn't 
go straight to his point when he saw it 
distinctly before him. It is a defect in me — 
I know it." 

They were silent for a while. Both were 
thinking of the journey before them, and 
Henri de Bergerac was now the least anxious 
of the two. Thought Morton : ^^ The reaction 
from a paralyzing terror, against which natural 
courage is of no use at all, has braced his 
confidence by the force of contrast. I am glad 
■of it, for it will help him on. I wish I could 
really feel as confident myself." 

*'Well, then," he said; ^'you wanted to 
speak, and hesitated, and then we met that 
man." 

^^ Yes ! We met that man," said Henri de 
Bergerac, involuntarily looking back and 
about. " That man has been a sort of evil 
genius to me. It was he who by false repre- 
sentations enticed me into the Sect, and who 
kept me in it by watching me with his serpent- 
hke eyes that seemed to paralyze my soul. 
It is he who has dogged my steps ever since 
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" Never mind him," interrupted Moreton. 
*'It will do you no good to conjure up all 
those phantoms. I see how it was. Well, 
then, you broke away from them at last. How 
did you manage it ? " 

" I was ordered to assassinate another 
member of the sect, who had repented, and 
been reconciled to the Church. They did 
this to test me, I think. I mean that they 
chose me instead of some one else for that 
reason. It seems too horrible to be true, 
but there is nothing more true. I set 
out and traced him to Turin, and then to 
Arena, hardly knowing what I did or what 
I should do. At last I could bear it no 
longer, and hurried away, first along the road 
to Baveno. I slept that night at a roadside 
inn, and started again before daylight. That 
man was in the same inn. I saw him as I was 
leaving it. He did not see me then, I think, 
but he must have known that I was there, 
and followed me very soon after I had set out ; 
for I saw him on the mountain many hours 
later, but some distance behind. The fact 
was he had been following me all the time, 
to see whether I did what I was ordered to 
do, or not. I walked all that day, hoping 
against hope that I might eventually get 
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jicross the Alps and go somewhere. It 
seemed as if I had no power to form a resolu- 
tion of any kind. I was conscious of nothing 
but a frantic impulse to escape. I walked on 
till long after it was dark, and at last I lay 
down on the ground. It was raining hard, 
but I was exhausted, having had nothing to 
eat since I left the inn at five o'clock in the 
morning. I suppose it was eight or nine 
o'clock when I lay down. It rained heavily, 
and I was soaked to the skin. I became 
so exhausted by fatigue of body and of mind 
that I fell asleep, and slept heavily till after 
daybreak. When I awoke I felt so ill that I 
could hardly rise. I thought I must he down 
again and die there. I was in an awful state 
of mind then. I wanted to pray, and could 
not. I tried to make an act of contrition, and 
could only feel a helpless terror of God's 
judgments. I should have died there if I had 
not seen a house a Uttle way off. I crawled 
to within a few yards of it, and fell down from 
exhaustion. A woman saw me, and came out. 
You know the rest." 

"I wish I did know the rest," thought 
Moreton, looking at the freshly risen sun. 
" We have gone a very httle way as yet." 

After a time the conversation became frag- 
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mentary, and sometimes nothing was said for 
half an hour or more. Each had fits of silence 
on his own account, and the fits were seldom 
simultaneous. The sun had travelled half its 
course before they stopped on their way. They 
dined at a small inn, after the guide had first 
reconnoitred the premises, and then they 
rested for an hour. They saw no one in the 
inn, except a woman who brought in the 
dinner, and no one outside, except a man who 
was sitting down in the road a quarter of a 
mile before them. 

" I wish I had a pocket telescope with me," 
thought Moreton, as the man got up and 
walked on. *' I don't like his sitting down 
there, and getting up as soon as we came out 
of the house.'' 

He ran back to the inn, and asked if any 
one had been there besides themselves. The 
woman repHed that a gentleman had slept 
there, and gone away on foot just before 
them. 

"Worse and worse," he thought. "But 
there is nothing for it. We must go on." 

Not a word was spoken. They walked slowly 
on, watching the figure before them. In a 
short time it was out of sight, and then they 
walked at the same pace as before, but still 
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•without speaking. Long afterwards, when the 
siin had just set, Moreton said — 

"You knew about your brother's intended 
marriage ? ' ' 

" Yes ; he told me of it in a letter he wrote 
from Bramscote," answered Henri de Ber- 
gerac. 

"Did you hear that it had been broken off ? " 

"No. Why?" 

" It is all right now ; but there was a report 
set about — a story of some money transaction 
at Florence." 

The colour came and went in Henri de 
Bergerac's face. He stood still, and said in 
a low voice — 

" And so I did that too ? You must know 
the rights of this, and tell him, if I should not 
hve to do it. Some one must have mistaken 
him for me — unless it was done wilfully. But 
is it aU right ? Are you quite sure ? " 

"Yes. You may set your mind at rest about 
it." 

" Then what I wish to be known is, that the 
story is not true of myself. It was not I who 
oheated an Enghshman, but a man whom I 
unfortunately knew. The story was fixed 
upon me by the very man who is now track- 
ing my steps, to murder me. He did so 
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to get power over me. I had not as yet 
committed myself to the deeper grades of 
the Sect. Tell my brother so, if I should 
not live to do it." 

" Certainly I will/' answered Moreton ; and 
he said nothing more, for he felt that his com- 
panion was aware of the danger, and had better 
be aware of it. 

The guide, who had walked some way ahead 
of them all the time, now stood still, and 
waited till they came up. He said there was 
an inn about a mile farther on, and he ad- 
vised them to stop there for the night. 

" There is no help for it," thought Moreton. 
" If he passes the night out of doors after the 
illness he has had, he will be laid up, and we 
should lose time, which is the only advantage 
we have." 

As they drew near the inn he felt strongly 
inclined to turn away, and run the chance of 
finding another inn somewhere else ; but the 
inn was already in sight, and the guide too far 
ahead to be recalled. 

"I think," said he, '^that one had better 
try to place one's self, as nearly as one can, in 
the dispositions one would like to be in if one 
were at the point of death. You understand 
me." 
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" Yes. I was just thinking the same thing. 
At first I had hopes of getting away — I sup- 
pose that feeUng strong again made me san- 
guine. I have no doubt at all as to who the 
man was that we saw in front of us when we 
left the inn where we dined. He is watching 
us, and will follow me wherever I go, till he 
finds his opportunity.'' 

" The darkness is his opportunity, and the 
darkness is deepening fast," thought Moreton. 
" I stayed too long at that place." 

He hurried onwards, and in a few minutes 
reached the httle inn. The guide had already 
given his orders, and they found a room up- 
stairs ready for them. There was another 
rbom, but it was occupied. 

"I thought so," said Moreton. "I must 
pay the bill to-night. We must be off in the 
morning before any one is up ; we must have 
something here to eat and drink so that we 
may breakfast before we start ; the guide must 
stop in this room to be in readiness ; Henri de 
Bergerac must Ke down on the bed, or he will 
be knocked up ; the guide and I must put up 
on the floor." 

All was done accordingly ; but Moreton took 
care not to sleep. Henri de Bergerac fell 
asleep at once, and slept without moving a 
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mnscle. He was dead beat, and could not 
have walked much farther. The guide rolled 
himself up in a comer and snored continually. 
About an hour before daybreak Moreton woke 
them, and while it was yet dark, they quietly 
sKpped out of the inn, to all appearance un- 
observed. When they had gone half a mile 
Moreton spoke for the first time. 

'^We must exchange clothes," he. said to 
Henri de Bergerac. " Yes, we must — hat and 
aU.'' 

^^ But why?" 

" Never mind ; I must have it so." 

" But if there is any use in it at aJl, it wiU 
put you into danger. I cannot consent to 
that." 

*^ Nonsense about danger ! As if a man 
would take you for me. It will only deceive 
him at a distance." 

*^ But in revenge for — — " 

'^Do as I tell you. I can take care of 
myself." 

"But you looked upon it differently yester- 
day evening, when we were coming near the 

mn. 

" Well, of course one never knows when one 
will die, and one should always be in right 
dispositions." 
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" Yes ; but you meant more than that." 
The morning had just begun to dawn, and 
they were still in sight of the inn. Moreton 
stood still suddenly, and said — 

" I tell you it must be done. Here, come 
behind this bit of rock. If you stand there 
delaying us in that way, we shall be noticed ; 
and as I mean to wear those clothes, and go 
by the most conspicuous road, alone, the 
sooner you do as I tell you the better for 
everybody except the man who is dogging 
us/' Then adding, "The coat and the hat 
will do," he laid strong hands on both, and 
pulling off his own as soon as he could get 
free from his knapsack, pulled himself into 
Henri de Bergerac's coat, not without diffi- 
culty. 

"You told me," said Moreton to the guide, 
" that we could get mules or donkeys in some 
village four or five miles farther on. Now, it 
strikes me that if I go by this road, and you 
two by that one on the left, you ought to 
come out into this road somewhere near that 
village. In about an hour or an hour and a 
half I shall have arrived there. You two then 
go by that upper road, and I wiU wait for you 
at the tm-ning nearest the village. If I am 
not there, push on, without a moment's delay^ 
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in the quickest way you can do so without 
•attracting observation. Push on to Domo 
d'Ossola, as fast and as safely as you can, and 
try to get a wig or a pair of spectacles — any- 
thing to disguise him." 

Then he took several rouleaux of English 
sovereigns out of his knapsack, and when he 
had strapped it on again, put them into the 
,guide's hand. 

*' Take charge of this, and do as I have told 
you," he said. 

The guide reluctantly obeyed. Henri de 
Bergerac still hesitated. 

" Go — ^you musty' said Moreton ; and at last 
they went. 

Moreton remained standing till they were 
beyond the distance at which they would be 
recognized, and then walked on slowly, trying 
to imagine himself at ease in a coat that was 
much too small for him. 

*' I have two things to guard against," he 
said — "that blackguard's dagger, and the 
beautiful day-dream ; and the day-dream is 
the worst." 

Time passed with him unevenly. There 
were immeasurable moments, and moments 
very sharply defined, moments when the beau- 
tiful day-dream enclosed him as in an atmo- 
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sphere, and moments when, hecoming suddenly 
conscious of consent, he freed himself for a 
while hy a strong effort. After he had walked 
for ahout an hom-, he thought he could see 
two figures a long way off, coming along a 
mountain road on the left. 

" I cZo liope it isn't that silly fellow coming 
round hy a shorter way," thought he. '^ If it 
is, and if he gets into this road hefore I come 
to the turning ' ' 

There was a house, like a wayside inn, a 
little farther on, and the road on which the 
two figures were seen came out nearly in front 
of it." 

"I must see ahout that house hefore they 
get there — see who is in it," he said. " I 
must go in and pretend to want a light for 
a pipe." 

He walked up to the house, hut, unwisely 
forgetting his suspicions, looked round again 
after the two figures in the distance, and had 
hardly done so, when he became aware that 
some one had glided up towards him from 
behind. He turned and, instinctively dropping 
his stick, hit out, intending to close with his 
adversary and seize the dagger which he saw 
ghttering in the air. It was too late. The 
man indeed fell like a log, and lay without 
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movement, the blood gushing from his mouth 
and nostrils ; but the dagger had entered the 
body of his Victim. 

Moreton staggered for an instant, and fell 
backwards into the arms of a peasant, who, 
with his wife, had rushed out of an adjoining 
cottage on seeing what had occurred. 

*' Leave me and go for a priest if there is 
one near," he said ; " but I think it will be too 
late. Jesus, have mercy on me ! Holy Mary, 
pray for me ! " 

Then a deadly paleness came over his face, 
and his head sank back. 

'*Ah!" said the woman. "Eun for the 
Parroco. No ; you had better carry him into 
the house first. I am afraid of that man 
there. See ! he is moving." 

^'Aspetta," said the peasant. ''L'acconcio 
io per le feste ; " and disappearing in spite of 
his wife's remonstrances, he presently returned 
carrying a long pole, with which he proceeded 
to belabour the prostrate Freemason. 

" Ma basta! " screamed the woman. '^ Carry 
in this poor young gentleman, and go for the 
Parroco, or he will die without a priest." 

" Hai ragione," he said, dropping the pole, 
and scratcldng his head penitently. 

The assassin then scrambled up, and made 
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off. The countryman carried Moreton into 
the house, and stood hesitating. 

"Lay me down here," said Moreton in a 
very faint voice, ''on the bare ground. It is 
good enough for a sinner to die on — and I am 
dying. But bring a priest if you can." 

They laid him on the ground, and the 
peasant set off for the Parroco. Moreton 
looked round the room and said something, 
but inarticulately. The peasant woman's true 
Catholic instincts at once made her under- 
stand him, and fetching a crucifix, she placed 
it in his hand. He smiled, and then lay 
motionless, holding the crucifix with a grasp 
that became rapidly weaker. She supported 
it for a while, and tried to think that it was 
he who still held it, but when she relaxed her 
hold, it feU. 

" He is dying," she exclaimed ; " and yet 
there is no wound that I can see. Yes, here it 
is; but it scarcely bleeds. And here — ^here is a 
very small hole in his coat, and one drop of 
blood." 

His breathing became fainter. She Hstened, 
and could with difficulty hear it. Then she 
brought a pillow, and placing it under his 
head, listened again. 

'' He scarcely breathes now," she exclaimed, 

VOL. III. K 
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" and his face is the colour of death. It will 
be too late. He is — dying ! " 

While she prayed for the departing soul, the 
assassin, having discovered his mistake, was 
saying to himself with imprecations too hor- 
rible to be even thought of — 

" But I will find him at last." 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

'' Prope adest cum alieno more vivendum est mihi ; 

Sine nunc meo me vivere interea meo." 

Teb. . Andr. 

The remarkable old lady from the house at 
the Four Ways had continued her travels in 
company with the Ardens, at first by invita- 
tion, as we have seen, but afterwards by a 
tacit agreement, founded on harmony of 
general feeling and identity of particular 
purpose. 

This tacit agreement had been brought 
about by three causes. There was the tacit 
appeal of her unprotected position and touch- 
ing history to the kind heart of Sir Eoger. 
There was a common feeling of sympathy and 
suitableness. Last, but not least, there was a 
common wish to prove something in favour of 
Count de Bergerac. 

Last, but not least — ^let experience judge 
whether it was so or not. At any rate Wini- 
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fred Arden could have answered the question. 
It is time that none of the Ardens cared 
whether he was the nominal heir of John 
Sherborne or not, hut the common wish was 
not affected by that. Both she and they 
wanted the same thing for him so far; only 
she wanted something else besides. They all 
thought her crazy on that one point, and 
wondered how so shrewd a woman could be 
carried away by such a wild idea; but she 
seldom mentioned the subject, and to Winifred 
Arden, at least, it appeared that her weakness 
was certainly of an amiable sort. 

They had found her very interesting at 
Boulogne, but much more so afterwards. A 
sort of renewed youth was developed in her 
mind, a freshness of feeling such as she 
scarcely remembered in herself. 

Sir Eoger was not an observant man, except 
in the strictly practical affairs of everyday 
life ; but, with a true CathoHc instinct, he 
perceived this, and he said to himself many 
times, " What a wonderful effect of Grace ! 
I am sorry that we never called on her at 
the Four Ways. I really ought. It was very 
wrong to neglect a lady living so near, and 
a distant relation too — I should have thought 
of that. I can't think how it was that I never 
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asked anybody whether she was one of those 
Atherstones." 

Perhaps he would not have found her so 
very easy to understand if he had been present 
during her interview with Don PascoHni and 
Moreton, or when she was looking over , her 
papers the day before her journey, or, indeed, 
at any period before the time when they met 
at Calais. In which case he would probably 
have been prejudiced against her, and there- 
fore would not have volunteered to escort 
her from the custom-house to the hotel at 
Calais, and therefore he and his daughter 
would not have travelled with her, and there- 
fore she would not have come with them to 
Baveno towards the end of April — as in fact 
she did. 

They had come by steamboat from Arona, 
and were walking up to the hotel just as the 
lake was beginning to be ominously ruffled. 
A loud clap of thunder overhead, a rapid con- 
vergence of black clouds, and a sudden rush of 
wind, forcibly suggested the idea that it would 
have been better if they had landed five 
minutes earlier. Sir Eoger had a hopeful 
inclination to believe that they would be at the 
hotel before the storm began, but he miscal- 
culated the manners and customs of thunder- 
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stonns thereabouts. When they arrived, the 
water was running off their clothes and out of 
their boots in puddles on the floor. Then the 
luggage had to come, but did not for some 
time, and had to be unpacked for the famish- 
ing forth of dry clothes, only the keys were 
not to be found. They (not the keys, but the 
clothes) were brought out at last, and the 
wearers of them soon afterwards dined. Then 
the weather cleared up, and Sir Eoger strolled 
out, meditating as he had meditated on the 
ramparts at Calais six months before. He had 
often done so since that time, but events had 
not helped him to a solution of the recurring 
problems. 

The next morning breakfast, or at least 
breakfast-time, lasted a long while, for the 
subjects of conversation were prolific, and the 
view from the windows encouraging to the 
utilization of leisure. It was a typical Italian 
day of the season, vigorously warm, but not 
hot, with a steady sunlight, powerful but not 
dazzling. 

" Everything seems to be so full of life,'* said 
Mrs. Ather stone, looking out through the open 
window. 

Sir Eoger gathered no particular meaning 
from this impression of hers ; nevertheless, he 
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assented, partly on trust, partly because his 
inherent good-breeding prompted him to do 
so ; and supposing, after some reflection, that 
the term ^'full of life" must apply to living 
creatures, not the lake, or the mountains, or 
the window, or the breakfast-table, he added 
by way of corollary — 

"Yes; one feels very fresh on such a fine 
morning. By the bye, what capital weather 
for an expedition to Varallo ! " 

The idea was received with great delight in 
theory, but the practical details assumed a 
different aspect when examined. The waiter 
being sent for, sent for an old woman, who 
fetched a small boy, who went off, and after 
a while returned with a large man, who stood 
straight, to his front, and awaited the orders 
which no one was prepared to give. Sir 
Roger, awakening suddenly to a sense of his 
responsibilities about an order understood evi- 
dently, but not expressed by himself, as far as 
he knew, turned round in his chair, and looked 
first at the large man, then at the waiter, then 
at the three ladies. 

" I didn't know that I had sent for this 
fellow," he said. "Well, I suppose I did. I 
was thinking of something else. Now, who 
will be of the party ? Shall we all go ? " 
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" How shall we have to go ? " asked Mrs. 
Atherstone, who had a lively recollection of 
being pulled up Mount Vesuvius by a leather 
strap attached to a man redolent of garlic. 

*' On donkeys, I am afraid/' said Sir Eoger. 

The large man, being appealed to, owned 
the fact with dignity, and introduced himself 
by name as the owner of many ; whereupon 
Mrs. Atherstone considered herself too old for 
such an expedition, but hoped that no one 
would stay behind for her. Perhaps, like Mrs. 
Minnikin, she disliked the idea of being seen 
in a respectable town on one of '' them ridicu- 
lous hanimals." 

" I will send word later when we have 
decided," said Sir Eoger. " We shall know 
then how many of us there will be, and 
whether we go to-morrow or the day after." 

The large man withdrew, and the waiter 
did the same. Sir Eoger recommenced his 
breakfast, saying — 

**One couldn't settle it, with those two 
men staring at one." 

"I will stay with Mrs. Atherstone — I had 
rather not go," said Mary Arden. 

"And I had rather not go now," said her 
sister. 

"Well, then, we will put it off," said Sir 
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Eoger, ** and see whether we like to go in a 
few days. We shall get the letters presently 
from the post ofl&ce, if there are any ; and one 
of them may help ns to decide — I mean that 
I shall know perhaps how long we may be able 
to stay here. I must be at home for the 
election, because I promised Sherborne " 

*' Here they are," said Winifred Arden, look- 
ing towards the door, as the courier entered 
with a packet of letters. 

Mrs. Atherstone looked up quickly. Mary 
Arden also raised her eyes and lowered them. 
One of the letters did help them to decide 
about the expedition. It was from Sherborne. 

" The election will not be till the middle of 
May," said Sir Eoger, glancing at the first 
page before he proceeded to read the whole. 
'^ We shall be able to stop here at least ten 
days, and perhaps we may find some pleasanter 
way of going to Varallo than on donkeys." 

Besides the letter from Sherborne, and three 
or four on business, there was one from De 
Bergerac. The lady whom it concerned most 
did not look at it: she looked persistently 
down. Sir Eoger muttered, "Oh! I forgot," 
tore open the envelope, and, after he had read 
a little, threw the letter to her across the 
table, saying, "All right. He is in London, 
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and will be at Bramscote by the second week 
in May," 

A soft roseate hue — ^the hue of a blush 
rose, only it was transparent and passing — 
tinged her cheeks, as she took the letter and 
read it, first at a glance tentatively, then by 
degrees, dwelling on the written words. It 
was a short one, but sufficient for the purpose 
intended. The substance of it was this : — 
As soon as the Prussian war was at an end, 
he had gone to London, and there met Cray- 
ston. Crayston had volunteered to express 
his regret at having repeated a false charge, 
which had arisen from mistaken identity, and 
had said furthermore that it was not only 
untrue of De Bergerac, but also untrue of his 
brother. All this was written in Crayston's 
handwriting and enclosed in the letter. 

"Very satisfactory to have got that from 
Crayston," said Sir Eoger. 

"But what business had he to set about 
such wicked stories at all?" said the young 
lady, flushing with true feminine indignation, 
and then ty a great effort becoming calm 
again. 

"Ah, well! No wonder you feel angry 
about it," said Sir Eoger. "But these things 
will happen, you know. There are a lot of 
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people who do nothing but talk all day long ; 
and they must do mischief sometimes without 
intending it." 

" Yes ; but they really should " 

" Well, I know they should." 

*' Why, it was such a dreadful thing to set 
about, and let people believe, and go on 
beheving." 

''But, you see, Crayston says that he had 
not told it to any one except Sherborne and 
myseK." 

At Sherborne's name she flushed again, and 
the same expression came over her face as 
when in Eotten Eow she had looked persist- 
ently down, while continuing to pat her horse 
in an exclusive manner. 

'' You will see too," said Sir Eoger, who>' 
standing at the open window, did not perceive 
this very natural outburst of feehng, and per- 
haps would not have noticed it if he had had 
the opportunity; " You will see in what Cray- 
ston wrote, that he had the contradiction from 
the very place where the mistake arose." 

'* But there was no mistg^ke when they laid 
it on his brother, knowing it was some one 
else all the time ; " said she. " That was done 
on purpose. And why did he go on telling it 
about?" 
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" He says he didn't," said Sir Eoger, who 
now feared that he should be drawn into dis- 
closing the name of his informant. 

''But he told you — didn't he?" said she, 
opening her large eyes with a look of innocent 
intuition that left him no choice. 

''Oh! well — ^no," he replied, beginning to 
walk about the room uneasily. "He didn't 
actually tell me — but that was as it hap- 
pened." 

" Oh ! but do tell me, because I know it all," 
said she. " Who was it that did tell you ? " 

Sir Eoger made no answer, pretending to be 
much engaged in observing the mountains on 
the other side of the lake ; but the young lady 
was not going to be put off. 

" It was Mr. Sherborne," she said. " I 
know it was. I could see what he was doing. 
People can't hide such abominable tricks. It 
was so very, very, very, very wicked of him." 

Tears rushed into her eyes, tears that repre- 
sented nearly a year and a half of internal 
conflict, of deferred hopes, almost of divided 
duty — tears of past sorrow, present happiness, 
and womanly indignation, blended into one. 
Those three emotions had been driven together, 
as by a kind of centripetal force, and for a few 
seconds they were one indivisible outcome of 
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suppressed feelings ; but it must be confessed 
that this one and indivisible emotion soon 
resolved itseK into its elements, leaving in- 
dignation decidedly predominant. 

Mary Arden now spoke. It was the first 
time that she had said anything since they 
sat down at the breakfast-table. Her voice^ 
always remarkable for silvery softness and 
that power of unexaggerated expression which 
comes from true nature and from true art, and 
from nothing between, startled every one by 
its peculiar tones. 

" No wonder you feel indignant," she said. 
" One can hardly be reasonable in such a case 
at first. But, remember, he was in a very 
difficult position. Supposing the story had 
been true — ^well, of course it was not — ^but 
supposing it had been true, what would people 
have said, if he had not mentioned ii when it 
was told to him on purpose ? " 

There was no reply. Nature as yet rebelled 
against the idea of making allowances for so 
dire an offence. It was weU for Sherborne 
that the lady so offended was what she was. 
If she had felt as a woman simply, he would 
never have been forgiven — or, as an Italian 
would more expressively render it, " mai e poi 
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'^ Of course you must feel strongly about it," 
said Mary Arden, after the silence had lasted 
some seconds. " But there is another way of 
looking at it, which will give you another feel- 
ing altogether with regard to him. I am 
afraid — God grant that it may not be so ! — I 
:am afraid, and I cannot get rid of the idea, 
that he is resisting Grace. If so, he has great 
and terrible need of prayers. Pray for him." 

All three answered at once, '^I will," and 
the cloud passed away from Winifred's fair 
face. 

" If there are no secrets in that letter from 
Mr. — ^the man who lives at Hazeley," said 
Mrs. Atherstone, " I should rather Kke to have 
it read. I have a sort of curiosity to know 
how he writes." 

Sir Koger was, by this time, sufficiently 
accustomed to hear Sherborne spoken of as 
*^ the man who lives at Hazeley," so that he 
was not startled, but only felt called upon to 
make a gesture of protest in tke interests of 
good neighbourship. 

" I wiU read it if you like," he said. " It is 
very short — ^he was so pressed for time. This 
is what he says : — 

" ' I just write a line in great haste to say 
±hat you need not hasten your return home on 
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my account, as you very kindly promised to 
do. The election will not take place till the 
latter end of May. I met Count de Bergerac 
in London the other day. His campaigning 
«eems to have agreed with him, for he looked 
very well. What will be the next transform- 
ation-scene of the serio-comic pantomime 
going on in France? Who can say? As 
Caesar says of them: — 

" Sunt Gallorum subita et repentina consilia? " 

" ' Have you seen or heard anything of my 
good relative Eeginald Moreton ? He seems to 
have followed the new fashion of disappearing, 
for he promised to let his lawyer know his 
whereabouts, on account of some trustee 
business, and he has not done so. No one has 
seen or heard of him since the middle of 
December. Count De Bergerac told me that 
he met him then, in France, travelling through 
the country in spite of the war. A man asked 
me a few days ago where he could be found. 
I forget who the man was, and what he 
wanted. My answer was: I know a ^*Bank 
whereon" — ^he draws cheques; and banking 
there myself, I took occasion to ask if his 
whereabouts was known there. They told me 
they had heard nothing of him since the 
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beginning of November in London, when be 
took money and circular notes with him, 
intending to travel through France and else- 
where. If he were at aU eccentric one would 
not be surprised, but he is not. I hope he 
will turn up soon. By the bye, I hope that 
Fyfield will come home soon, and stir up his 
tenants a bit for me.' " 

" I am sure I don't," thought Sir Eoger. ^' I 
wish he were in the Fiji Islands, with no ship 
to come home in. She doesn't like it, I can 
see, and she won't say so. She thinks it her 
duty. It doesn't signify talking : I wiU ask 
her point blank before we leave this place. I 
can't allow her to sacrifice herself." 

He glanced furtively towards her. She 
looked the same as usual, except that her 
face was a shade paler, and her Kps very 
sHghtly compressed. Then he went on read- 
ing the letter. 

" ^ I am off to a meeting at Lyneham.' " 
*^ Is that all the notice he takes of so serious 
a matter?" said Mrs. Atherstone. " Mon- 
strously flippant and bad-hearted, I must say." 
" Oh! he doesn't suppose anything serious.'^ 
"It would be too horrible if he did," said 
Winifred Arden. '*But I hope nothing has 
happened." 
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" Nothing, you may depend upon it," said 
Sir Roger. "Well then — ^Off to a meeting 
at Lyneham.' " 

" I liked him so very much," said Winifred 
Arden. 

" So did I — ^particularly," said Sir Eoger. 

Mary Arden said not a word. Sir Eoger 
proceeded with the letter. 

"Let me see . . . ^ My prospects are improv- 
ing. That sandy-haired son of Lord Ledchester 
has got into the black books of the farmers 
by something he said about the malt-tax, and 
they say that his father has a&onted the 
parsons by setting a Bible-woman to preach 
on an inverted wash-tub in the laundry at 
MonksgalloWs, for the edification of the maid- 
servants . . •' 

"That's all, except kind regards and the 
rest," said Sir Eoger. 

" Thank you," said Mrs. Atherstone. "There 
is nothing that one can find fault with, if you 
look at it strictly apart from circumstances." 

"Oh, weU," said Sir Eoger, "I don't 
see But, you know, you don't like him." 

" I mean," said she, " that he is doing what 
school-boys used to call ^ sporting cool.' " 

Sir Eoger again made a protesting gesture, 
but she persisted. 

YOL. III. L 
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^^Yes," she said. '^He is sporting cool — 
pretending that he had never pestered a young 
lady with his impertinent attentions, never 
taken advantage of a calumny which he him- 
self told where alone it could do mischief, in 
hopes of giving himself a chance which every- 
one but himself, and himself too, if he were 
not eaten up with conceit, and spite, and 
dupHcity, and pretentiousness, and unprin- 
cipled cunning, and — and " 

" How many more epithets ! " thought Sir 
Eoger — at least, he looked as if he thought so. 

" and every sort of nasty, bad feeKng," 

said she, not finding any more suitable words 
at hand, "would have known to be out of 
the question." 

*^You are too hard upon him," said Sir 
Eoger. "After aU, we don't know that he 
meant anything. There was nothing in what 
he said or did that would warrant ' ' 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Atherstone. " How can 
you now ! ' ' 

" This very feminine ejaculation had the 
effect it usually has, and is intended to have 
— ^it made him feel mysteriously ashamed. He 
turned to the open window, and after mature 
reflection said, "You see, you dislike him so." 

She replied, " Yes ! I hate him — at least, I 
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-did, and I should now, if it were allowable. 
My dislike goes as far as it can, within the 
bounds of charity. I always pray for him at 
Mass, for fear I should forget myself in that 
respect." 

*' I am sure you would do that," said Sir 
Eoger. ** But I think you will find that he is 
better than you take him to be. And as for 
the attentions you speak of — depend upon it 
he never meant " 

"Did you always think so?" interrupted 
Mrs. Atherstone. 

'* Well, no — not exactly. But, dear me ! 
one often mistakes things." 

"Yes; and you are mistaking the time of 
your mistake. You were not mistaken then ; 
you are mistaken now." 

" But I have a reason for thinking so — one 
that I have never told you before. Do you 
know why it is that he has never married, 
though he must be five and forty ? " 

" No ; and I don't care." 

" Well, the fact is, that he was very much 
attached to Lady Fyfield, when she was only 
eighteen, and the match was prevented by her 
guardian, old Grubhedge." 

" So much the better for Lady Fyfield. But 
what of all that?'' 
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"That he has never got over the disappoint- 
ment. It took away all his interest in hfe. 
Those who have known him longest say so — 
all of them." 

" And so he not only pestered a young lady 
with his impertinent attentions, but did so 
without caring. WeU, upon my word ! " 

Winifred Arden, who had been giving some- 
what less than haK attention to what was 
being said, now took his part. As long as 
his attentions had seemed a reality, they 
were an intolerable offence, but as soon as 
it was plausibly shown that they were not, 
the cause of resentment ceased to exist. This 
may not be intelligible to average experience 
of society, but it was a manifestation of a true 
woman's instinct. 

" Poor man ! " she said. " I am so sorry for 
him. I am sorry that I was so hard upon 
him." 

Not a word more was said on the subject, 
nor, for a while, on any other ; yet they stiU 
sat at the breakfast-table, though they had 
finished breakfast. Mrs. Atherstone first broke 
silence. 

*^I wonder where Don Pascolini is," she 
said. " I should like to see him again." 

"Why, here is a letter from him, I think," 
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said Sir Koger. *' It looks like Ms hand- 
writing. I quite forgot to read it, we were 
talking so fast. It is dated from London, I see 
— ^yes, he is in England, and going to remain." 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Mrs. 
Atherstone. *'He was very kind to me, 
though he was as bad as you with regard to 
the one thing that you are so tiresome about." 

" Of course he was," answered Sir Eoger. 
^^I can't understand how a sensible woman 
like you can ■- " 

'' Never mind, you wiU see some day," said 
Mrs. Atherstone, getting up and turning over 
the leaves of the ^' Travellers' Book" that lay 
on a small table in a comer of the room. 

" Let me see. Here are the names of aU 
the people* who have been staying at this 
hotel: Mr. Garibaldi Smith, from Lausanne; 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Dobson ; Captain Hurling- 
ham ; Lord and Lady Kilmaineham ; the Eev. 
J. W. Timkins Timkins and Mrs. Timkins 
Timkins, on their wedding tour — ^how very 
confidential of them to tell us that — * Excel- 
lent hotel, capital waiter,' he says. Very true 
— ^there is a capital waiter. And the next 
one has something to say, too: 'Very com- 
fortable hotel, only the gentleman in the 
next room persists in walking about half 
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the night in creaking boots.' Stop ! The 
owner of the boots has something to say : ^ If 
the gentleman who complains of the creaking 
boots would have the goodness not to snore so 
very loud, his next door neighbour would not 
be obliged to walk about instead of going to 
sleep.' But look here ! * Eeginald Moreton, 
Dec. 21st.' Perhaps they know which way he 
went." 

" I say, waiter, garden, kellner, cameriere, 
or what's-your-name ? " said she, as that func- 
tionary entered the room and was making 
towards the breakfast-table in a tentative and 
inquiring manner. 

"Yes," said Sir Eoger. "You may take 
away. I forgot to ring." 

" Do you know where this gentleman went 
when he left here?" asked Mrs. Atherstone, 
pointing to Moreton' s name in the " Travellers^ 
Book." 

The waiter read the writing carefully, pro- 
nounced the name with emphasis, and, putting 
his hand to his forehead, repKed, or solilo- 
quized as follows : — 

"Yes; that was he — a tall gentleman, I 
remember. He was here one night, and the 
next morning he went away on foot. I wonder 
what became of him." 
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" What became of him? " said Mrs. Ather- 
stone, becoming excited. " But what did he 
do with his luggage ? " 

" He left it behind, and his servant, too — an 
Enghsh servant," answered the waiter. 

"Yes, but " 

" The servant remained here three weeks, I 
think." 

" And then " 

'*He went away." 

" But when did he go ? He must have had 
a letter from his master. You must have 
heard something ! " 

The waiter stood up square to his front, 
opened his eyes inexpressively, and replied, 
"Non saprei." 

"Oh! of course he had," said Sir Eoger. 
" I told you it was all right." 

"I hope it is," said Winifred Arden. "I 
liked him so very much." 

Mary Arden said not a word. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" Tutt' i nodi vengono al pettine." 

Italian Proverb. 

Two days afterwards, at half-past nine o'clock 
in the morning, Sir Eoger and Winifred Arden 
set off for Varallo. She was mounted on a 
donkey; he, though consenting to have one 
led by the guide in readiness for possible 
requirements, had a strong opinion that walk- 
ing was not only the more agreeable, but the 
less fatiguing manner of locomotion. He 
turned out in well hob-nailed boots, and 
carried a stout ash-stick in his hand. 

Mrs. Atherstone still retained her belief that 
she was too old for riding donkeys, and re- 
mained at Baveno. Mary Arden did the same, 
as she had elected to do when the subject was 
first mentioned. 

" Take care of yourselves, and don't walk 
too far," said Sir Eoger, turning round after 
he had gone a few yards. 
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Several hours later, when they had returned 
from a walk of rather less than a quarter of a 
mile, Mrs. Atherstone said, as she sat down 
by the open window — 

"You certainly have obeyed your father's 
directions. Nobody can say we have walked 
far to-day.'' 

" Should you like to go out again? " said 
Mary Arden. "I am quite ready to walk 
farther. "What could have made us turn back 
so soon ? I think I must have been wool- 
gathering, and turned without thinking of 
what I was about." 

She put down some knitting that was in 
her hand, and half rose from her chair. 

Said Mrs. Atherstone: "Yours is not a 
wool-gathering sort of a mind. You would 
think of something, not of stray any things." 

Mary Arden stood up, began to knit rapidly, 
and said — 

" Shall we go out again ? " 

*^ No, thank you — unless you wish it," said 
Mrs. Atherstone. " I had as much to do with 
the turning back as you had. A little walking 
goes a long way with me, unless I have an 
object that I care very much about. I walked 
so little, as a rule, for so many years." 

"What surprises me," said Mary Arden, 
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^'is that you should have kept such a wonder- 
ful freshness of mind through so many years 
of solitude." 

" Ah ! well, you see, finding one's self in the 
light, after groping about in a very unwhole- 
some fog, is likely to freshen one up." 

" But you must have had an immense deal 
of energy before . " 

^ ^ Oh, well ! I believe I had my share of 
that." 

"And you always have taken a great in- 
terest in things — I don't know how to express^ 
what I mean." 

" A restricted and morbid interest, my dear ; 
with a lot of seK-love disguised as self-for- 
getfulness." 

Mary Arden opened her large eyes with an 
expression, not exactly of astonishment, but of 
unsuccessful inquiry. 

" You don't quite see how such a disguise 
could be effected," said Mrs. Atherstone. 

" No — it is very stupid of me." 

" Not at aU. How could you understand a 
state of mind, that you have never experienced 
in yourself or in any one else ? You might as 
well expect that a person who had never been 
on the water could realize what sea-sickness is.'" 

" But one would have a sort of idea about 
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it. Now I can't understand at all how self- 
love can imitate self-forgetfulness. I can 
understand that carelessness or recklessness 
may ; but self-love seems so very different." 

"So it does, and so it is really ; but the 
instinct of self-deception gives a wonderful 
power of mimicry. "When one's heart has 
been blighted (which of course it cannot be 
if it is under the influence of supernatural 
motives) one becomes morbidly self-conscious, 
and makes an idol of one's own sorrows, which 
become as a part of one's self; one abandons 
one's self to that condition, and one calls that 
self-abandonment, self-forgetfulness." 

Mary Arden tried hard to realize this de- 
scription ; but was obhged to confess that she 
had failed to do so. 

"It really is very stupid of me. It must 
be from a warlt of sympathy that I can't " 

" Want of fiddlesticks, my dear." 

" Yes ; because, of course, I know how one 
is tempted to deceive one's self, and " 

" Of course ; but you are speaking as a 
Catholic, by birth, training and association. 
Now, there is a certain simplicity in the seK- 
deception of such, even when they are bad. 
They are tempted off, in this or that direction, 
and often, I dare say, persuade themselves that 
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they are all the while going in another ; but 
they don't get into a labyrinth of sophistry 
and lose their bearings, unless by deliberate 
and wilful choice. Am I right ? " 

Mary .Arden thought for a moment, and 
replied — 

" Yes, I suppose — I think you are. I never 
thought about it before ; it never came in my 
way. But I can understand that where 
rehgious teaching gives an uncertain sound, 
people's consciences will be liable to do th6 
same." 

Mrs. Atherstone was silent for a while, and 
then said, rather suddenly — 

^' You are a very dear good girl — as good as 
gold ; and you have a very good head on your 
shoulders ; and your many good qualities have 
been very well cultivated by yourseK as weU 
as by others ; but you will never, never, never 
understand the state of mind that I acci- 
dentally referred to. I wish I could forget it 
myself. The remembrance of it is like a 
jangle of discordant soimds, wearying the ear, 
and distracting the mind in the midst of beau- 
tiful harmony." 

*' I can fancy that it would be so," said 
Mary Arden between a pause of imusual 
length and another quite as long. 
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^' I think that both of us had rather be left 
quiet," thought Mrs. Atherstone, opening a 
book that was in her hand. 

" It must be a terrible struggle at the last," 
said Mary Arden. 

^^What must?" asked Mrs. Atherstone, 
looking up from the book that she had begun 
to read. "I have stupidly forgotten where 
we left off. It is all the fault of the book." 

Mary Arden hesitated a little, casting about 
in her mind for suitable terms, and replied — 

" I mean getting one's self converted." 

*' Oh ! " said Mrs. Atherstone, " as to that — 
why, of course it is. A child that has been 
naughty, and is half-inclined to be so still, 
doesn't enjoy the act of promising to be good. 
Mind, I am speaking for myseK, and not for 
other people. Nothing astonishes me so much 
and so constantly, nor ever wiU, I think, as 
the mercy of God, in bearing with me so long. 
On the very day before I left the Four Ways 
I, in a manner, opposed, or at the least, put 

obstacles in the way of Good gracious ! 

What is the matter ? " 

The cause of this exclamation was that a 
sudden and excessive paleness had come over 
Mary Arden's face, which was turned fixedly 
towards the open window. It was a paleness 
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that grew and deepened, a paleness that told 
of strong emotion and utmost effort to resist 
it. She made no immediate answer, and her 
attention was so completely absorbed, ap- 
parently by something in the road, that it 
was doubtful whether she heard the question 
or not. Mrs. Atherstone's eyes naturally 
turned in the same direction, and she then 
saw five travellers approaching, as from the 
steamboat that had just arrived from Arena. 

There was a self-sufficient little man of no 
particular age ; there was a large young lady 
who seemed to have the gift of making per- 
petual conversation ; there were two servants, 
one evidently British, the other not. There 
was a tall fair young man, and it was towards 
him, but not on him, that Mary Arden's eyes 
were turned. Her eyes remained fixed pain- 
fully on the ground near where he stood. She 
saw a dim outline that took shape from her 
recollection. She saw him, in fact, through 
her eyelashes, and could neither look up nor 
look away. 

Thought Mrs. Atherstone, " I wonder 
whether — ^yes! It must be the man she is 
engaged to — Sir Bertram Fyfield. "What can 
be the meaning of her sitting there and look- 
ing like that ? " 
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*'I was surprised to see the very man we 
were talking of the other day — Mr. Cray- 
ston," said Mary Arden, as if in reply to the 
old lady's exclamation, ^' "What's the matter ? " 
" I think I need hardly volunteer to recognize 
him and his niece from here ? " 

" Certainly not," said Mrs. Atherstone. " I 
am sure that you ' ' 

"Law! there are some people up there," 
said the large young lady below. " I wonder 
who they are ! " 

Mary Arden instinctively drew back in her 
chair. The large young lady was Miss Her- 
mione Crumps. Mrs. Atherstone sat still in 
the comer where she had taken up her posi- 
tion, and where she could see without being 
seen. The two servants came inside to order 
rooms. The tall young man, the large young 
woman, and the little self-sufficient man of a 
general age, dawdled about before the door of 
the hotel. 

Said the large young lady — 

" And so you are going to be married next 
month, Sir Bertram ? " 

" Sir Bertram ! " said Mrs. Atherstone, 
opening her eyes and ears. 

*' How can you be married in May ? " said 
JSermione. 
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"Why not in May as well as any other 
time ? " said the tall young man. 

" Why, it's so unlucky, of course ! " said 
she. "And Mary, Queen of Scots, you 
know — ' — " 

" I don't see that one month can be worse 
than another," said Sir Bertram. 

Hermione's eyes dilated gradually. She 
uttered a sound that might have been either 
an inarticulate interjection or an unfinished 
laugh, and pretended to hesitate. Then she 
added these words in a tone of languid 
surprise : — 

" You think that one time is not worse than 
another. ' ' 

"Not I," said he, staring into space. 

" One time is not worse than another," she 
repeated, as if she were deeply impressed with 
the meaning of the words, and meditating on 
it absently. 

Sir Bertram coloured, and drew patterns 
with the point of his stick on the road. Her- 
mione looked up as for an answer, and without 
waiting for one, said, — 

"Well ! if I were the young lady I shouldn't 
like it." 

"Like what?" said Sir Bertram, who felt 
that he must say something. 
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"Oh!" said Hermione in a voice of re- 
proachful protestation, " why, of course, I 
allude to your saying that one time is not 
worse than another. Is that aU you can say 
of your wedding-day! Can you go to the 
altar feeling no more than that — and such a 
girl as Miss Arden, too — and after having been 
so desperate about her." 

" It was my mother who made such a fuss 
about it," said Sir Bertram, taken unawares; 
adding in a low voice to himseK, " I didn't 
mean to say that," and then to Hermione with 
much confusion, " I meant to say it was all 
right." 

How far, or in what sense, the explanation 
appeared credible to Hermione, there are no 
means of knowing, for her eyes were now 
fixed on the ground, and their expression 
hidden beneath what was practically her most 
effective feature, her long and richly-coloured 
eyelashes ; nor did she say a word, though Sir 
Bertram manifested a fidgety desire to hear 
something said by somebody. 

" She is setting her cap at him, I declare," 
said Mrs. Atherstone to herseK. *'WeU! if 
I ever saw anything like that now! " 

The astute old lady looked round in a 
furtive way at Mary Arden, and was taken 
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aback, thougli not exactly surprised at the 
immistakable look of relief depicted on her 
face. It was not pleasure; it was not joy; 
it was not particular contentment : it was 
rehef, and nothing more ; it was the absence 
of a great weariness, the removal of a dead 
weight. Thought Mrs. Atherstone, as she 
discreetly turned her eyes away : — 

'^ You are a true woman of the true stamp ; 
for you had rather that he shouldn't care 
about you, because you don't care about him. 
That other girl, now, would have got red in 
the face with wounded vanity, if she had 
overheard such a thing in regard to herself, 
however much she might have wanted to be 
rid of him. I must have another peep at him.' ' 

She shded her chair a httle nearer to the 
window. Hermione raised her eyelashes to 
see whose figure it was that had become visible. 

^^ law ! " she exclaimed, under a sudden 
impulse of curiosity. *'If that isn't the old 
witch from the Four Ways ! " Then the 
well-tutored hds fell again, and she walked 
slowly into the hotel. 

'^ He will be caught, if he doesn't mind 
what he is about," thought Mrs. Atherstone, 
as Sir Bertram followed in a strolling sort of 
way, with a half intention of what he was 
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doing, while Crayston brought up the rear, 
strutting in his gait, but feeKng internally a 
smaller amount of seK-possession than his 
experience could identify. His sharp httle 
eyes had caught sight of Mary Arden, and at 
once a vision of her sister rose up in his mind, 
causing him to feel emphatically uncomfort- 
able. To face the man whom he had calum- 
niated by repetition, and to make a merit of 
contradictiQg the calumny, were achievements 
that increased rather than diminished his 
sense of comparative dignity; but to meet 
the afl&anced bride of that man was another 
thing altogether. We hear of people trem- 
bling in their shoes, and unless his were too 
tight he certainly must have done so. No 
sooner did he find himself in a sitting-room 
of the hotel than he proposed an expedition to 
VaraUo, and prepared to start the next morn- 
ing, with a secret resolution to make some 
excuse for not returning to Baveno. Little 
did he imagine who had gone before him. 

Whilst he was bustHng about in pursuance 
of his intention, Hermione rang the beU and 
asked for the ^'Travellers' Book." Fortimately 
the acoustic properties of an intermediate door 
made her voice audible. Mary Arden started 
up. 
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" Oh ! " I can't see them — ^indeed I can't,"" 
she said. 

"And why should you, my dear?" said 
Mrs. Atherstone, rising from her chair with 
the quickness of a child. " I will soon put 
a stop to that. What a nasty pushing thing 
that is ! " She rushed from the room, and. 
in a low but vibrating voice called out 
" Cameriere ! " 

But the capital waiter, whose virtues were 
recorded in the book which Miss Hermione 
Crumps desired to see, and Mrs. Atherstone 
had resolved that she should not see, did not 
answer : he had disappeared in the exercise of 
his office, meaning to return presently in quest 
of the book. It chanced, however, that an 
Irish servant staying in the hotel passed by 
just then, and offered his services. "Will 
I do anything for you, ma'am ? " he said. 

" Oh ! yes, please — ^thank you. TeU that 
man, the waiter (there he is coming upstairs), 
that we are not at home to anybody." 

" It's not at home they are, I teU you,'^ 
said he to the on-coming waiter, in a tone 
that said plainly, "You had better not say 
they are at home." 

The waiter reflected for a moment, and 
remembering two words of English which he 
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iad often heard, and whicli always appeared 
to be final, said -with an air of triumphant 
conviction, * ' All right . ' ' 

The sturdy Irishman looked hard at him, 
and stood by, in readiness to oppose any 
attempt at disobedience to the commands of 
the lady whose orders he had imdertaken to 
enforce. 

"The lady in the next apartment would 
like to see the * Travellers' Book,'" began the 
waiter, "if you " 

" I tell you it's no use now, and so you'd 
better be off," said the chivalrous Hibernian. 

The waiter looked puzzled and not entirely 
free from apprehension, for there was a 
peculiar hght in the Irishman's eyes that 
boded no good to him in the event of his dis- 
obeying or mistaking whatever it might be 
that he was required to do or abstain from 
doing. 

" That's right," said Mrs. Atherstone, try- 
ing not to laugh. 

The waiter stood halfway up the stairs, 
hoping that the progress of events would 
make his course plainer. 

" You see," said Mrs. Atherstone, " the 
fact is that we are looking over the * Travellers' 
Book' for a particular purpose — ^yes, a very 
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particular purpose, indeed. If they would 
wait till — till — ^later . ' ' 

She then thanked the Irishman for his 
services, and shut the door decisively. 

"I will have it, though! " said Miss Her- 
mione Crumps, whose right ear had all the 
while been in immediate proximity to the* 
keyhole of her own door. 

"WiU you — ^you nasty pert thing? We'll 
see about that," said Mrs. Atherstone, carry- 
iQg off the book and hiding it in a comer of 
the room. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

" A grand political dinner 
To the men of many acres^ 
A gathering of the Tory . . 



n 



Tennyson. 



While Sherborne's conduct, in respect of 
Count de Bergerac, was being canvassed at 
Baveno by Sir Koger Arden, his daughters, 
and Mrs. Atherstone, Sherborne himseK was 
about to utilize, a long drive by canvassing 
independent electors on his way to a large 
political meeting at Ledchester. There was to 
be a big dinner party in the evening at the 
big banker's, and a big ball afterwards, both 
entertainments having for their object the 
furtherance of opportunities in respect of the 
forthcoming election. The interests of the 
two Conservative candidates were not one 
and indivisible : they were very distinctly 
two, and, according to the latest calculations, 
excluded each other. 

Sherborne was in high spirits ; that is to say, 
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he took everything for granted that he wished, 
and was as unsteadily buoyant as an air 
balloon that is being blown about just over a 
row of houses when the wind is pufiy. Every 
now and then some impediment checked his 
buoyancy for a moment, and then he floated 
off again, bobbing up and down as the current 
of his artificial optimism took him. 

" The tandem to be at the door in half an 
hour," said he, jumping up from the breakfast- 
table. "And tell them to put the new horse 
in as leader — the one that came yesterday 
afternoon ; and say that I will come out and 
see him put to." 

PimctuaUy at the time named he appeared 
in the stable-yard. The stud-groom came 
forward, stood before him, and then looking 
back over his left shoulder, said in a kind of 
dogged mumble — 

*^ I wouldn't put that horse in, sir, if I was 
you." 

*^Why not?" said Sherborne carelessly, 
turning to look at the wheeler, who was being 
led out of the stable. 

"Which he's over-fresh, too," added the 
stud-groom, " and can't bear a train, and the 
road runs alongside of the Hne for some way, 
by Marlepit Wood." 
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" Well, but he has been by it," said Sher- 
borne, *' and when the train was passing, too. 
He gave himself a bit of a gallop ; that was 
all." 

"Yes, sir; but you hadn't this other horse 
with him." 

" But what is the matter with him ? " 

"He's a queer 'un." 

" How do you know ? " 

" I know he is." 

"But how?" 

"Why, sir, he were up at the Kennels the 
winter before last, and he took and run away 
with the first whip, and ' ' 

" Was <;iaUhe horse ? " 

"In course he was, and him as recom- 
mended him knowed it very well. And then 
they put him in harness (Eiugbone the Vet. 
it was as bought him), and he kicked every 
blessed thing to pieces, and pitched the 
apprentice out on his head. And then some 
one else bought him, and got a upset as he 
haven't got over yet." 

" Ah ! " said Sherborne, laughing and look- 
ing at his watch. " I never asked about his 
character. I must see what I can do with 
him anyhow, for I am in a hurry." 

The horse in question was brought out. 
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** A cross-made brute — ^tums his toes in — ^no 
more forehand then a donkey," said Sherborne. 
" I shall send him back to-morrow." 

*'Yes, sir," said the stud-groom in a low pro- 
phetic voice. " I hopes as you'U be able to." 

" Do you feel nervous about going ? " said 
Sherborne, turning towards the groom who 
was to accompany him. 

The latter being, as the famous Mrs. Brown 
would have said, ^*of the Irish persuasion," 
stared incredulously for a moment or two ; 
then a peculiar light blazed up in his eyes, and 
touching his hat with sudden vigour, he re- 
pKed, " Not a bit in the world, sir." 

"Plenty of leverage behind," said Sher- 
borne, as the horse came close to him. 

" So Kingbone foimd when he were kicked 
out into the road," said the stud-groom. 
" WeU, sir, I hope you'U take care." 

" I dare say he didn't like the shafts and all 
the bother of buckling and shoving about," 
said Sherborne, who, with the groom, was 
already in the dog-cart. " Look sharp ! " 

The horse was put to so quickly and so 
quietly that he was fairly taken by surprise, 
and when the wheeler moved off, away he 
went, with a violent jerk, but straight ahead. 

" So far so good ! " thought Sherborne. 
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When they were out of the stable-yard the 
new horse began to pull more than a little, 
and the pulling became sensibly stronger as 
he settled into his work. 

Said Sherborne within himself: ^' This is a 
queer customer, I think, by the feel of his 
mouth. I hope the lodge gate will be open." 

By this time the new horse had broken into 
a gaUop, in spite of Sherborne's remarkably 
steady hand, and the wheeler also pulled 
harder than was safe in such company. When 
they were about two hundred yards from the 
gate, the old woman hobbled out at her usual 
pace, not imagining any reason for doing 
otherwise. Before she had reached the gate 
the leader was within so short a distance of it 
that a collision seemed all but certain. Then 
— not quite at once, but by sensible gradation 
over the space of little more than a second, 
Sherborne became aware of a strange feeling, 
new, yet not to be mistaken. 

" I am not going to be afraid — I never was 
yet," he said to himself. 

But he was so now ; and he thought about it 
during that moment of time in these words : — 

"I asked that fellow if he was nervous 
about coming, and there he is enjoying it — 
his broad face expanding with the pleasant 
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excitement of danger realized with confidence. 
And I — why is my nerve gone suddenly ? ' ' 

It was not nerve, but the power of self- 
deception that failed him. Conscience made 
itself heard, or at least felt. Lady Fyfield's 
words of solemn warning rang in his ears : the 
sophistries with which he had opposed his 
own convictions melted away like a snow- 
flake in a furnace, and there was no trace of 
them. For the first time, perhaps, in his life 
he prayed mentally with singleness of inten- 
tion; and then he made one final effort to 
keep away from the gate. The wheeler, 
having been thoroughly excited, was pulling 
worse than the habitual runaway; he was 
more resolute, if not so wild ; his mouth was 
quite unimpressionable. Sherborne took the 
near rein in both hands, and tugged at it till 
the muscles of his arms were stretched like 
cords of wire ; for he felt that it was better to 
puU the dog-cart round and upset it, than to 
<3ome against the post at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. The off-wheel just missed the 
post, and the dog-cart swung round into the 
tmnpike road. 

" I shall do now, if I don't find anything in 
the way," he thought ; and as he felt confident 
of being just able to turn aside "from a passing 
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carriage or cart, the excitement became pleas- 
ant rather than otherwise. Milestones, cot- 
tages, farmyards, a village, and again another 
village appeared to fly past them, and then a 
milestone marked eight miles from Ledchester. 
They had come five miles, and the horses 
were pulling as hard as ever. 

" Shottestpn Hill will choke them," he 
thought. ^' They will settle down after that." 

The hiQ was only haK a mile farther on- 
Near the foot of it was a covered waggon 
creeping along in the middle of the road. 
Sherborne shouted at the top of his voice, till 
seeiag, as he came closer, that there would be 
room to pass on the near side, he determined 
to leave well alone. But the waggoner had 
heard the noise, and waking up began to pull 
across the road slowly. The next moment 
there was a shock, a crash, a swinging over of 
broken bits. The Irish groom took a spring 
as he fell, and landing on some grass by the 
side of the road, jumped up, saying, "All 
right, sir ! " Then, looking about, he scratched 
his head, and added, "Where is he at all? 
It's hurt he is, I'm thinking." The horses 
scrambled up, and galloped off with as much 
of the dog-cart as remaiaed hanging together. 

Sherborne lay in the road on his face, bleed-^ 
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ing profusely from the head, and insensible. 
After a while he raised himself up, and said, 
"I think I have broken some ribs, for I can 
hardly breathe." 

" What will I do to get him home ? " solilo- 
quized the groom. 

" Get me on the grass by the ditch, and 
fetch a cart," said Sherborne. 

^' I can tell you where you may find one, a 
Httle way on," said the waggoner. 

''You send one, then, and be quick about 
it," retorted the Irishman in a menacing tone. 
"And there's them horses, too " 

"You had better go with him, and come 
back with the cart," said Sherborne. " I shall 
do very well by the ditch ; but you must help 
me, for I have sprained my right ancle. It 
caught in the shaft somehow, I think." 

They raised him up, supported him to a 
smaU mound near the ditch, and set off for 
the cart. Then, as he lay there, helpless and 
alone, suffering great pain from injuries that 
appeared to be internal, his life passed in 
review before him. There was his childhood : 
he could see nothing distinct in that, but 
rather a confusion of possibilities. There was 
his boyhood, which contained no point of in- 
terest — ^what schoolboy's life ever did, except 
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to hero-worshippers and writers of biographies ? 
There was his early youth, which promised 
something vaguely, and disappointed without 
showing how. These three periods passed 
very quickly in review, for there was nothing 
distinct in them. Then there was the first 
period of manhood, which in him, as in most 
men, was the key to his after life : there was 
the period of systematic disappointment, when 
he might have said with truth, 

" I will encounter darkness as a bride." 

There was a period of imstable reaction, 
when selected duties were an employment, 
and conscience made itself heard at intervals 
inarticulately. There was the period, a very 
short one, of inward struggles between two 
natures existing in himself, the one original, 
the other developed. There was the period 
of moral quietism, when he had put his mind 
into a kind of mesmeric sleep, during which it 
was constantly active, and never spontaneous. 
This was his latest period — was it to be his 
last ? He thought of these things as well as 
he could ; but the suffocating pain of broken 
ribs and the shock of a heavy blow on the 
head are serious hindrances to thinking clearly. 
^^ I never was frightened before in my life, 
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that I can remember," he muttered to himself. 
" But I was frightened then, there is no doubt 
about it. Not that I was nervous ; my nerve 
was as steady as ever. It was the sudden and 
overwhelming thought — * What next ? ' that 
gave me a shock which I feel now, and which 
has raised questions not to be put aside any 
longer. But the worst of it is, that when 
one's head has been shaken to pieces, and one 
can hardly breathe from the pressure of one's 
ribs on — ^who can say what ? — ^inside, one is 
hardly in a fit state to understand one's self. 
And yet I suppose it ought to be plain what I 
have to do ; but there are two contrary im- 
pulses in me, a true and a false one ; and they 
seem to come from two natures, one original, 
the other acquired ; and it seems that the will, 
not the power of distinguishing, is what is out 
of order." 

Then he began disputing in his own mind 
whether he should look to the right ordering 
of his will at once, or put it off; and, of course, 
the result of deliberating was that he did put 
it off, in spite of a strong desire to do the con- 
trary, and a still stronger desire to have done so. 

" I believe there is only an impulse moving 
me, after all," he thought. ^' The other is not 
an impulse, but something pulling me back. 
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The fact is, these ribs will press into me so, 
that I feel like a wasp who has been half 
squashed on a window-pane. Doesn't some 
saint say something about people not being 
able to pray properly in an uncomfortable 
position ? And how can I exhaust the most 
important of all questions while the breath is 
being crushed out of me ? " 

And so there he lay waiting for the cart, 
satisfying himself with the transparent 
sophistry of alleging a physical impediment 
as an excuse for not making a simple act 
of the will. What had he to do with exhaust- 
ing a question which he had just shown to 
have been already exhausted when he acknow- 
ledged that it was the will which was out of 
order, and not the power of distinguishing 
right from wrong in the matter concerned ? 

He asked himself that very question, and 
then, of course, he ordered his will aright ? 
Not a bit of it. He still put it off on the plea 
that his early love for Lady Fyfield might 
have biassed his judgment ; and when the 
objection occurred to him, " Why, then, was I 
not so biassed when I was with her — ^when she 
was doing her utmost to persuade me ? " The 
devil had stiU a plausible answer ready to 
suggest. 
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" How can I tell ? " lie thought, or supposed 
himself to think — " how can I tell that I am 
in a healthy condition of mind, and fit for so 
tremendously important a decision? I was 
insensible for — I don't know how long, from 
the blow on my head. Suppose I have had a 
concussion of the brain ? " 

And when it seemed evident to him that he 
had not, the devil, who is never so plausible as 
when he apes the virtue of prudence, told 
biTn to mistrust himself till he should have 
recovered, at least partially, from the effects 
of his accident, because his present state of 
mind might have a physical cause, to be ac- 
counted for scientifically. 

Presently this failed to satisfy him. " For 
after all," he thought, "I hnow that I am all 
right." 

^'But," suggested the devil, "it is safer 
to wait — 

^ Mens Sana in corpore sano.' 

It will be more satisfactory to have done it 
in full health and strength." 

About this time the groom returned with a 
light cart from the nearest farmhouse, and the 
painful labour of getting into it claimed Sher- 
borne's whole attention, so that the devil had 
the last word, and then took care to desist 
from suggesting. 
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'^ Will I start, sir ? " asked the Irish groom, 
when Sherborne, half Hfted, half helped, had 
found his way to a comer of the cart, and lay 
huddled up in an old horse-rug. 

^^ All right," answered Sherborne between 
his teeth, which were clenched with pain. 
^* But don't trot. I can't stand the shaking. 

They were an hour and a quarter going 
those five miles, but the movement, slow as 
it was, much increased the pain of the broken 
ribs and the difficulty of breathing. 

" What poor creatures we are, after aU ! " 
he thought, as he lay writhing in a comer 
of the cart, with his teeth clenched and brow 
contracted. "I begin to think that a good 
deal of what we call pluck and strength of 
will is nothing more than a negative condition, 
the absence of a practical belief in a reverse, 
a sanguine mind in a vigorous body. A 
little while ago I could face and endure more 
than most men ; now, because I feel helpless, 
I shrink from this not excessive pain, and 
lose confidence in what I thought were 
convictions." 

A jolt over a large upstanding stone, which 
had once, by a parochial fiction, been used 
to mend the road, and since that distant 
j)eriod had worked itself up higher than its 
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fellows, confirmed him in liis opinion ; but as 
the road thereabouts abounded in such, and 
each successive jolt distracted his mind from 
the thoughts re-snggested by the preceding 
one, that opinion was not prolific. Shutting 
his eyes, he muttered — 

"Body, mind, will — all helpless." And that 
was about the sum of what he thought during 
the rest of the way. 

As the cart was turning in at the lodge, the 
doctor rode by. He pulled up, and followed 
them up to the house. When they arrived 
there, Sherborne said — 

" No ! I won't go to bed, I will lie on the 
sofa in the library, and have a bed brought 
down there by-and-by." 

The doctor found that two ribs had been 
broken ; the other injuries were trifling. 

" How do you feel now ? " he asked after he 
had strapped up the ribs, and was preparing 
to leave. 

"You have pulled me together, certainly," 
answered Sherborne. 

"You mustn't mind being squeezed a bit," 
said the doctor. " I will come to-morrow 
morning." 

"How soon shall I be able to get about?"* 
asked Sherborne. 
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^^Oh! it won't be long," answered the 
doctor. 

^^ But how long? " said Sherborne. 

The doctor looked at his watch and dis- 
appeared through the doorway. 

As soon as he had shut the door, Sherborne 
called for writing materials, and wrote on a 
slip of paper as follows : — 

^^ Of your charity come and see me. I will 
explain why when you come." 

Then he folded the paper, and despatched a 
groom with it to Lady Fyfield at Dredgemere. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

EuBiP.i Phosn. 

When Sherborne, having sent the note to 
Dredgemere, found himself alone with his 
broken ribs and his broken purposes, his 
spirits went down Hke a barometer before a 
storm. And the storm came, not in sudden 
gusts, but evenly in its violence. It lasted 
the whole of that day, and far into the night 
or early morning ; for the pressure of the 
bandages and the pressure of his own thoughts 
made it impossible for him to sleep till weari- 
ness had caused sensation to grow dull. 

During those hours — ^from one o'clock till 
two or three o'clock the next morning — ^he said 
aloud, in the bitterness of his weary, restless 

heart, *^I feel like Prometheus — chained here, 
unable to stir, tormented by recollections — 
recollections of failures, of lost opportunities, 
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of talents run to waste, of sophistical self- 
examination, of good impulses perverted, of 
every possible mistake in every possible way. 

"All can be smnmed up in the word 
^ failure j' " he said aloud, clinging to the 
idea with a kind of morbid passion, and sway- 
ing from side to side of the sofa where he 
lay, as if to impress it on his mind by the 
force of increased bodily pain. " Failure ! " 
he repeated. " Failure always and in all 
things. Failure of happiness, failure of 
success, failure of conscience, failure of every- 
thing. Like a pair of scales, I have been 
continually overbalanced by small weights, 
just sufficient to unsteady me — always just 
sufficient, and no more, as if to show how 
little was necessary for a counterpoise, and 
how that Httle was always wanting when it 
was required. Conscience is hke a looking- 
glass : damage it, and it wiU distort the truth 
it reflects. I have done so, and such has 
been the result. Yes ! yes ! yes ! Damaged 
irreparably, it shows me nothing that I can 
recognize as the truth regarding myself. Why 
did I not act when I could do so without 
imputing to myself other motives than true 
conviction ? Other motives ! the want of a 
perhaps ideal comfort, while in a state of low 
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spirits brought on by a sudden check of pros- 
perity. The feverish desire to grasp some, 
at least, of the happiness that might have 
been, and recover some appearance of the 
bloom that is gone. And those other motives 
are, perhaps, the only motives, or, at any rate, 
so completely sufficient, that — that in fact 
there are no means of estimating the suffi- 
ciency of what I have supposed to be con- 
viction. Yes! the desire for that happiness 
is alone sufficient to account for it ; and what 
is the force of an apparent conviction under 
such circumstances ? No more than the force 
of a fly crawling up a treadmill in motion. 
Why did I not take the step when I could 
have done so without suspicion ? Without 
suspicion? But were there reaUy no mixed 
motives even at that time ? Why did I 
make a fool of myself, especially in London, 
and risk being thrown off the first steps of 
ambition's ladder, unless, unless — unless — oh ! 
I am becoming confused, stupefied — I wonder 
whether I have had a concussion of the brain ? 
Where was I? Oh! This was it. What 
made me put myself in such a wretched light, 
and act altogether like a fool ? The desire for 
happiness, it must have been ; and therefore 
—and therefore, as that was clearly sufficient 
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to make me inclined Inclined ? So is 

a weathercock to tlie wind, but it doesn't 
remain fixed, neither did I." 

A servant came in to ask if lie wanted any- 
thing. 

^^ Nothing, thank you, nothing," he replied, 
with a very forced smile. '^ I can move about 
very well, now that I am strapped up." 

When the servant had left the room he 
began again to soliloquize, again swaying from 
side to side, and seeming to find a sort of 
fierce pleasure in augmenting his own bodily 
pain. 

"I don't know what is the matter with my 
wretched head," he said. "I have wandered 
away from the point, and can't get back again. 
I began with this : — ^that I might have become 
a Catholic sometime ago, because I could then 
tell whether I bellfeved or not, and that I can't 
now, because there are extrinsic motives quite 
sufficient to impel me that way. And then it 
seemed to me that those extrinsic motives 
existed then, too, but — and here is the puzzle 
to my mind, and the shame to my heart — 
where are they to be looked for ? In that 
unacknowledged pursuit of happiness, which I 
suppose to have caused a sort of artificial con- 
viction within me, who was the object ? " 
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He asked himself this question many times ^ 
and thought of it in many ways, but there waa 
only one answer he could recognize as true. 
Winifred Arden was not that object. He had, 
indeed, pursued a shadow under her name and 
appearance, but it was not herself: it was an 
impersonated fiction from former days, a reality 
reflected. When it was growing dusk, and 
the trees were dim a little way off, he felt con- 
vinced of this for the hundredth time, and he 
said to himseK — '' Why do I repeat this to no 
purpose ? " Then his mind dwelt fixedly upon 
it till the servant came in again to light the 
candles. 

''I don't want candles or anything," he 
muttered ; *' and I shall stay here." 

Then he returned to his contemplation. 
After a while he dozed at intervals through 
weariness, till the stable clock had struck four 
in the morning, when he slept a heavy yet 
broken sleep till past ten. 

He awoke with a start and a sudden sense 
of partially forgotten pain, feeling very cold 
and very stiff aU over. 

'' It's to-morrow morning," he said, smiling 
harshly, and trying to be himseK again, or 
rather his false self. " To-morrow morning — 
and I have not been to bed." 
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Then the thoughts of yesterday rushed in 
like a flood, and the confusion was greater 
than before. 

" Too late ! Everything is too late for me," 
he thought — or, what is more likely, the devil 
told hiTTi that he did think so, in hopes that 
he would believe the lie till it should become 
a truth. 

His head was bent down towards the ground, 
and it sank gradually lower as the words " Too 
late for me ! " went deeper and deeper into his 
heart, burdening its weariness more and more, 
so that endurance was continually stretched 
farther and farther. 

And, when he had felt this for a while, he 
contemplated his own feelings, wondering 
whether he was going to feel more miserable 
than he did then and when he had looked 
into the depths of his own heart-sickness for 
a while, two thoughts arose in his mind. The 
first was this : — 

" If pohtical economists could balance the 
amount of demand and supply as exactly as 
suffering and the power to endure it is in my 
case, how prosperous the nation would be ! " 

There was an ironical curl on his lip at that 
moment, but the thought and its expression 
passed away quickly, and the next shaped 
itself in these words : — 
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** Everything in tliis world is limited, except 
the power to endure. The limits of that seem 
to recede as the demand upon it advances. I 
am sinking down, down, down, in an abyss 
of despondency that grows deeper as I sink 
farther in. Why is this ? What has happened 
since yesterday morning ? Nothing except a 
little inconvenience and a little bodily pain 
not worth talking about. Nothing else ? — 
Well, nothing definable. But I am unable to 
pull myself out of this horrible state. I feel 
that I can't, and yet I feel that I might, ought 
— could, if I would. Will any one tell me 
whether I am of sound mind at this moment ? " 

He thought these last words aloud, and 
started at the sound of his own thought, 
but more at another that followed — the sound 
of another voice. There was an emphatic 
pause between the two sounds, as if he were 
listening ; and, in fact, he did listen, though 
not with his ears — ^he listened with his mind 
feverishly, to hear, if he might, some distinct 
overmasteriQg resolution from within. He 
listened in vain. What it heard was but a 
clamour of contradictory utterances, as before. 

*^ I am not a free man," he said. 

"But you may be if you wiU," said the 
other voice. 
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It was the voice of Lady Fyfield entering 
the room, and it yibrated in his heart then, as 
at the first great crisis of his Hfe. She had 
not waited to be aAnounced, but hearing that 
he was in the library, entered, as she spoke, 
through the folding-doors. He sprang off the 
sofa, and stood where he had risen to his feet, 
neither speaking nor moving. 

*' You are not in a fit state to remain stand- 
ing," said Lady Fyfield. 

He crept into his place on the sofa, and 
said — 

*'I am not in a fit state for anything. I 
am not fit either to live or to die." 

'' What do you mean by unfit to live ? " said 
she, looking round, to see that the servant, 
who had followed her into the room, was out 
of hearing. 

'*I feel myself to be a personification of 
failure altogether, in every way," he said. 
''Failure in " 

He hesitated, and fixed his eyes on the 
ground. Lady Fyfield remained silent, lis- 
tening anxiously for more. 

" Oh ! you know all I mean," said he. 

" I am not going to deny that your life has 
been a failure," said she ; "for it has — ^it has 
been a failure before the world, a failure before 
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God. But the one you can undo, and the 
other may turn out to have been the means of 
helping you to undo it. The terrible depres- 
sion you suffer from now is a warning as plain 
as if it were written on the wall before your 
eyes, for you know very well that a temporary 
inconvenience and a little pain could never 
have such an effect on you — ^never, never." 

*^It is true," said Sherborne; ''I know 
it is. I know, I feel, I understand ; but " 

"But what? What can you want more 
than to know and feel and understand what 
it is your duty to do ? " 

" To have known and felt, and understood, 
sooner. It is too late now." 

" Nonsense ! wicked, weak nonsense, that 
you ought to be ashamed of." 

Sherborne raised his eyes nervously to her, 
and lowered them. Lady Fyfield drew back 
towards the door, and said — 

" I should never have come, never, if I had 
known that this was all you had to say. I 
hoped better, and expected better things from 
you after all that has happened to you. I 
came when you sent for me, because I really 
did think that at last you had entered into 
yourself, and I thanked God for His wonderful 
mercy in giving you another chance — and 
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such a chance, too ! a time of leisure and 
solitude, and bodily suffering, to make the 
offer of His grace more distinct, more em- 
phatic, more unmistakably a command to 
obey at once. Two Masses were said for you 
this morning; one by Don Pascolini, who 
came to Dredgemere yesterday, for a few 
days. But what is the use of anything, if 
you are determined to reject the Grace of 
Ood, even when the way is made so very 
easy for you. I had better go." 

She turned the handle of the door with a 
gesture of final decision, and her dress rustled 
in the doorway, as at Lady Ledchester's ball, 
when her ball-dress mesmerically swept him 
out of the charmed circle where Winifred 
Arden was standing. 

" I am going," she said. " My presence 
here only does harm. I can only pray for you." 

^' Don't — don't go ! " said Sherborne, rais- 
ing himself on one elbow. "Don't leave me 
to myself." 

" What is it you mean ? " she said. " What 
can I say that will be of any use to you ? I 
have said it all before. Oh ! it is so plain, if 
you would only look straight at it." 

She walked slowly back to the sofa and sat 
down beside him. 
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^* Do you believe in the Bible ? " she asked. 

'' Yes ; thank God ! I do." 

^'Well, then, in the old dispensation there 
was a visible Church, which the faithful had 
to obey at their peril. Was it not so ? " 

^^Tes." 

" And I suppose that what Moses and the 
prophets taught, ex-cathedra, about faith and 
morals was infallible — was it not ? " 

" Yes ; and it fared ill with those who dis- 
obeyed them." 

'' And was there not always a visible 
authority — either that of God himself im- 
mediately, as, for instance, in the case of 
Adam, Enoch, Noe, Abraham — or through 
some person or persons whose right to teach 
and govern, in the sphere of faith and morals, 
was recognized by the faithful ? " 

^^Tes." 

''And as our Lord said, 'Obey the scribes, 
for they sit in Moses' chair ; all that they bid 
you observe, that observe and do,' can we get 
out of the fact that there was a visible Church 
as late as that time ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" And then, our Lord founded His Church, 
which was to be the fulfilment of what had 
gone before, and with which He promised to 
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be, * even to the consummation of the world ; ' 
and as regards the necessity of obedience to 
that Church, He says, * If he will not hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and 
the j)ublican.' You can't say that this Divine 
command to obey the Church referred 4o a 
limited period, for how would you get over 
His promise that it should be bmlt on a rock 
against which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail, and that He would be with it always, 
even to the consummation of the world ? " 

"How, iadeed," said Sherborne emphati- 
cally. " Strange that I should never have 
thought of that. The devil continues to en- 
velop one in a mist as long as one gives him 
a chance of doing so." 

" Then you beheve that our Lord founded 
a Church which is to last to the end of the 
world, and exacted obedience to it ? " said 
Lady Fyfield. 

"Yes; He has said so,'' answered' Sher- 
borne. 

"And enabled people, through His grace, 
to recognize it ? " 

"Yes." 

" In other words, there is at this moment a 
visible Church ? " 

" Of course. Its visibility is distinctly 

VOL. III. 
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implied in the words, ' Let him hear the 
church ; ' and, ^ If he will not hear the church, 
let him he to thee as the heathen and the 
puhhcan,' as its continuance is implied in the 
words, ' Behold, I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world,' its iofalli- 
hility in the words, ' The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it,' and its immovable 
dependance on the successors of St. Peter, in 
the words, * Thou art Peter, and on this rock 
I wiU build my Church.' " 

" Very well — ^then where is it ? " said Lady 
Fyfield. ' ' Ask yourself whether ' ' 

^'And that its visible unity will be 
permanent," said Sherborne, still thinking 
aloud, " is clearly shown in our Lord's words : 
* And not for them only ' — that is. His apostles 
— * do I pray, but for them, also, who through 
their word shall beheve in Me ; that they also 
may be one in us : that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.' So that He has de- 
clared this visibility and unity to be the one 
great standing proof to the world of His Divine 
mission — a visible unity so manifest, that one 
cannot gainsay it without either denying the 
authenticity of the Gospel narrative, or else 
believing in two contradictories — ^believing the 
whole to be true, and this part of it untrue — 
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wliicli is impossible. Yes ! and that prayer 
is unconditional, absolute — ^nothing less than 
that the Church may be one as God the Son 
is one with God the Father. Yes! un- 
conditional, absolute, and, coming from God 
incarnate, equivalent to a promise. Yes ! yes ! 
and this is His own chosen argument and 
proof, and if it ever failed, the world would 
have a just excuse for unbelief — ^which Our 
Lord has expressly declared that it has not. 
^ He that beheveth not shall be condemned.' 
Just excuse? One would be logically unable 
to do otherwise than reject Christianity 
altogether ; for if He who uttered that prayer 
could not insure its fulfilment, He could not 
be God incarnate. Yes ! without unity some- 
where there can be no Christianity at all " 

** Then just ask yourseK this question," 
interrupted Lady Fyfield. "Is this unity 
possible, or even conceivable on any but 
CathoHc principles ? v Could our Lord in 
making unity an essential property of His 
reUgion, have estabhshed it on a principle 
which must necessarily lead, and has actually 
led, to endless divisions ? Could it be so ? " 

Certainly not. 

" Very well, then, where is it ? You say it 
jnust be somewhere. If you wiU read Mr. 
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Allies' book, ' St. Peter : Ms Name and his 
Office,' you will see plainly where it is ; but let 
me suggest this much to your common sense. 
Our Lord made three distinct promises. To 
the Apostles altogether, in whom the epis- 
copacy, the plenitude of the priestly office, 
was first vested. He said, 'Whose sins ye 
remit, they are remitted,' etc. To St. Peter 
alone, whose Primacy, in himself and his 
successors, you have acknowledged. He says, 
^ Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build 
my Church ? ' Of the Church thus founded He 
said, ' The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.' Now, in the CathoKc Church 
alone are these three promises verified. The 
Greek schismatics may say that, as their 
orders are vahd, the promise, ^ Whose sins ye 
remit,' appHes to them ; but they cannot say 
that the words, * On this Eock I will bmld my 
Church,' are apphcable to them, for they are 
not in communion with the See of St. Peter ; 
nor could any Anglican, at least consistently, 
say of the Greek schismatics that the gates of 
hell had not prevailed against them, when they 
are heretics as to an article of the Nicene 
Creed, which is said every Sunday morning in 
the Anglican Communion Service. As to the 
Establishment itself, its only raison d^etre is 
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the hypothesis that the gates of hell have 
prevailed, contrary to our Lord's explicit 
promise ; and it says so plainly by asserting in 
one of the Articles that the Church of God 
hath erred in matters of faith, and in a homily 
(which the Articles declare to contain godly 
and wholesome doctrines) that the * whole 
world had been drowned in abominable idolatry 
for eight hundred years and more.' Therefore, 
either the Establishment hes, in its Articles 
and in the very fact of its existence, — or, the 
gates of hell have prevailed ; for there can be 
no sin more abominable to God than idolatry. 
But our Lord has explicitly promised they 
should not prevail, and if you want proofs 
that the Catholic Church is at this moment 
just what it always was " 

*' I see it, I see it ! " said Sherborne. 

But the devil had not done with him ; and 
this was the next obstruction — old enough, of 
course, but seeming to come out of his own 
thoughts — 

'' I am inferring " (so he thought by sugges- 
tion) ^' the Divine institution of the Catholic 
Church from the gospel narrative ; and if I 
become a Catholic, I shall have to infer the 
credibility of the Gospel narrative from my 
belief in the Catholic Church, which tells me 
to do so. There is a vicious circle here.'* 
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And lie answered within himself — 
^^ There is not. A vicious circle is making 
two propositions prove each other, for want of 
any other proof to support them. But here 
there is a combination of other proofs — the 
prophecies, the types and shadows in the old 
Testament since fulfilled, the fulfilment of 
prophecies, the supernatural character and 
vitahty of the Church, her pei'petual youth, 
her power against a world that is immeasur- 
ably stronger than herself in the natural order. 

It is not the Gospel narrative alone that " 

^^But," suggested the devil in the form of 
a sudden thought, ''this is only enlarging one 
of the two propositions. The vicious circle is 
there all the same. I beheve in the Catholic 
Church because I believe in the whole Bible, 
and in the fulfilment of prophecies, and the 
rest : and I beheve in all these things because 
I beheve in the Catholic Church." 
And he answered himseK aloud — 
''No! I believe in the Church's super- 
natural character, vitahty, perpetual youth, 
and power against odds immeasurable in the 
natural order, not because the Church tells 
me to do so, but because I have eyes and ears,, 
and common sense. I perceive all that by 
natural observation, not by supernatural faith. 
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There is no vicious circle here. Those other 
evidences help to prove the Divine institution; 
of the Cathohc Church, but the Divine insti- 
tution of the CathoKc Church does not prove 
them. Common sense and observation point 
them out." 

'^ I am not coming into the Church from 
right motives," was the next interior sugges- 
tion. ^'It is private judgment that influences 
me, and perhaps human affections — a roman- 
tic revival of my old love. Ha, ha! not 
faith, not faith at all. Ha, ha ! Ha, ha ! " 

And he thought he heard voices repeating 
these things without intermission, solemn 
voices, mocking voices, voices whispering in 
each ear, voices rushing in from a distance, 
voices appealing, clamouring, interrupting, 
voices supposing hesitation, voices urging him 
to draw back. 

"What is this confusion of voices, real or 
imaginary, that I hear?" he said to himself. 
" It is something more than my own thoughts 
repeated, something external to myself. Is it 
a warning or a temptation ? " 

And the voices answered readily — 

" A warning, a warning — of course, a warn- 
ing. It is, it is, it is ! Take time, at least ! 
If you go on, you will repent it, and find no 
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way back again. Pause ! you are not in a fit 
state to decide. It is not faith, it is enthu- 
siasm turned aside — don't you see that it is ? 
— ^turned aside by your accident from the 
channel it was running in, and made morbid, 
of course. It is not faith, not faith, not faith ! 
It is weak enthusiasm. It is not even sub- 
mission to the Church. It is private judg- 
ment." 

'^ No," he answered. ^* I distinguish: private 
judgment as long as I am seeking the truth 
— ^not when I have found it. If I take 
counsel's opinion on a legal matter, I exercise 
my own private judgment in choosing this or 
that barrister ; but, when he has told me what 
the law is on that matter, I no longer exercise 
private judgment. I believe his exposition 
of the law on his authority. And so, when 
private judgment has (by the Grace of God) 
led me up to the point where Divine faith 
makes the duty of submitting to the Church 
objectively certain, I accept the obligation 
once for all, and keep my private judgment 
for things which it is competent to do. One 
imbst use private judgment in working up to 
that point, unless one's conversion is sudden 
and miraculous; for one can't proceed from 
doubt to certainty without forming a judgment. 
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If I am in an open boat at sea, and find my 
way to a ship that has a compass on board, I 
don't go on speculating as to where the north 
is. I accept what the needle shows me." 

"Human affections — a romantic revival of 
your old love," suggested the voices. 

A deep gloom came over his face. 

" Thus even that," he said, "the only good 
influence I have ever felt, is now to be a 
delusion to my soul, an obstruction to my 
judgment, a puzzle to my heart." 

He writhed and tossed on the sofa, strug- 
gling blindly. 

"Horrible!" he said, "horrible! my under- 
standing is darkened: my will reels: my 
memory is disturbed, wavering, contradicted." 

And the' voices rephed — 

" Memory bids you pause, at least. It 
reminds you of your mother, whose hope in 
her pure life and Christian death was in that 
faith which you want to desert. It reminds 
you of your innocent childhood, of the old 
church bells, and the days of your first love, 
when your heart was fresh. Ha, ha ! fresh — 
it is not so now. And it reminds you, too, that 
you have influence — ^the influence for good 
that property gives in England. It reminds you 
that the Church of England is interwoven with 
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all the relations of Englisli country life, the 
influence of property, the means of usefulness." 

He answered within himself, " If I obey 
God by remaining as I am, these reasons are 
superfluous ; if not, they are bad. And if my 
mother had known what I know, she would 
have done as I am doing." 

But the voices interrupted his answer. 

"Doing?" they said, "doing! Ha, ha I 
you do nothing in it. They lead you, entice 
you, push you onwards. But you will not, if 
you pause ; you can not, if you wait a httle. 
You are not now." 

And then they were silent, for they had 
done their work. They had made him feel 
that he was pausing, perhaps drawing back. 
He was like a person in a nightmare, strug- 
gling in vain against the pressure that kept 
him down, yet not unconscious of illusion. 
Lady Fy field saw the struggle that was going 
on within him. 

" If you would only pray, instead of trying 
your own strength," she said. 

He answered after a little while, " Pray for 
me. I am so distracted." 

Then she knelt down, and he, too, knelt. 

" Do pray," she said. " You can — ^you must 
pray. You wiU gain the victory then." 
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And he answered — '^ I am praying." 

A few minutes afterwards he rose from his 
knees, and stood up, supporting himself against 
the back of an arm-chair. 

" The struggle is over," he said. " I am a 
free man at last. I feel, for the first time in 
my life, what true freedom of the will means. 
I wish to see a priest — any priest — whoever 
can come the soonest." 

She hurried away, returned in an hour and 
a half with Don Pascolini, and drove back to 
Dredgemere. Her work was done, and her 
true woman's instinct forbade her seeing Sher- 
borne again ; for she felt that, notwithstand- 
ing all apparent evidence to the contrary, his 
early love had never ceased ; his heart had 
never really acknowledged a rival to herself. 
She felt that this early love, like a sweet- 
smelling flower, had cast its perfume on an 
object accidentally in the way. 

And Sherborne knew the reason why she 
came no more, for he knew himself now ; but 
he felt something besides, and it gave him a 
pang at the heart, in the midst of ineffable 
peace. 

"I see it," he said to himself. *^I con- 
tinued to resent the marriage when she was 
free to remember the past. I resented it with 
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a sullen persistence that became morbidly 
attractive to me, and made me tinfaitlifal to 
the memories I bad brooded on. She will not 
believe in me now. I have thrown away the 
opportmiity of recovering my lost happiaess, 
and I deserve to lose it ; for if I had Hstened 
to my own conscience, hstened to her, I 
should not have been in the state of mind 
that made me act as I acted." 

At that moment he heard steps approach- 
ing, and with a strong effort he turned his 
attention to the things beyond time. Don 
Pascolini had arrived. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

" Non sien le genti ancor troppo securi 
A giudicar^ si come quel che stima 
Le blade in campo pria che sien mature." 

FaradidOy xiii. 130. 

Whether Miss Hermione Crumps forgot the 
*^ Travellers' Book/' or the waiter remembered 
not to ask for it again, does not appear in 
evidence ; but, at any rate, Mrs. Atherstone 
heard no more about it ; and the next morning 
on her return from Mass, she was relieved 
from further embarrassment by the departure 
of her unwelcome neighbours for Varallo. 
Seeing them from the window, she rejoiced 
at the event, and wondered at Sir Bertram. 

" Good gracious ! " thought she. "I have 
read of a man who, when a fairy promised 
to grant him three wishes, could think of 
nothing better to wish for than a black pud- 
ding ; but we are left to infer that he had no 
higher experiences. What can one think of a 
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man who, with such a chance and such oppor- 
tunities of appreciating it, can deliberately 
prefer that nasty brazen thing, with her great 
blowsy face, and pert manners, and vulgarity, 
and low name, and low blood — and not a 
Cathohc ? I shall never understand it. There 
are things that one can't understand." 

And certainly it was hard to understand, 
but not so hard as it appeared to Mrs. Ather- 
stone. Sir Bertram was incapable of appre- 
ciating Mary Arden, but he was in love with 
her in his own careless, undeveloped way, 
looked forward to his marriage with much 
internal complacency, and found a good in- 
fluence in the fact of the engagement. What 
he had said under the window the day before 
had no meaning at all; it was the result of 
apeing fast manners during a heavy fit of 
shyness. Moreover, Miss Hermione Crumps 
was engaged to a Baron Somebody, who came 
from no particular country, admired every 
kind of false rehgion, had been twice married 
to well-dowered English ladies, and was re- 
ported to be a powerful mesmeriser. It was 
he who had been the most enthusiastic 
admirer of her "Ode on the Hero Burglar," 
especially after he became aware that she 
had a fortune of twenty thousand pounds 
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in her own power. Whether she was pre- 
pared to throw over the mesmerising Baron 
in favour of Sir Bertram, should circum- 
stances bring such an event within the 
range of possibility, or whether the little by- 
play of emotional tones and downcast eyes 
meant nothing but inveterate self-conscious- 
ness, and an habitual propensity to flirting, 
it would be hard to decide ; but it is certain 
that Sir Bertram followed her and Crayston 
to Varallo, merely because he had not tact 
enough to get out of doing so. 

Mrs. Atherstone did her best to seem un- 
conscious that anything particular had hap-, 
pened in which Mary Arden had any personal 
concern; "For," said she to herself, "if I were 
her age and in her position (so far as I can 
guess), I should hate to have any one staring 
at me and prying about." 

In the mean while Crayston, Miss Hermione 
Crumps, and Sir Bertram, were travelling to- 
wards Varallo, httle thinking who had gone 
there before them. It need hardly be said 
that their conversation relative to the place 
they were about to visit was not edifying. 
Crayston, of course, looked upon Gaudenzio 
Ferrari's work in the same light as if it had 
been a representation of AchiUes retiring in the 
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sulks to Hs black ships, only the latter would 
have appeared to him more interesting on 
account of Briseis and the " strong touches 
of humanity/' the modem euphemism for sin- 
fulness. Hermione classed it in her own mind 
with Kenaissance cabinets and portraits of 
Madame de Pompadour, but spoke in terms 
guarded and general with much indistinct 
enthusiasm, neither committing herself, nor 
apparently making any effort not to do so. 

Sir Bertram, being a true Catholic in the 
centre of his heart, but weak in character 
and shyly susceptible to the mesmeric power 
of human respect, avoided all approaches to 
the serious side of things, making his two 
companions rejoice in the belief that the 
indifference he assumed was real. 

There would be neither pleasure nor profit 
in following them on their way, but rather 
weariness. Sir Bertram felt ill at ease, and 
showed it ; Miss Hermione Crumps was cross 
because he was not attentive to her; while 
Crayston's pompous liberalism was reduced to 
silence by the interminable chaff of the one, 
and the energizing sullenness of the other. 
All three wished themselves anywhere else, 
but especially Sir Bertram, wh6 had a dim 
consciousness of having somehow or other 
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made an ass of himself by coming along that 
road, at that time, in that company : for it 
suddenly occurred to him, when they had 
gone about halfway — and the more he thought 
of it afterwards the more uncomfortable he 
felt — it suddenly occurred to him with a 
simultaneous pricking on the surface of the 
head and a sense of red heat in the cheeks, 
that the Ardens were expected to be at 
Baveno towards the end of April, and that 
they might possibly witness- his return from 
a window of the hotel. Now there was 
nothing in the fact of the expedition simply 
to cause uneasiness at the idea of being seen 
with his present companions ; but, as Miss 
Hermione Crumps had a knack of causing 
herself to seem the unwilling recipient of 
attentions, more or less serious according to 
circumstances, the prospect became very un- 
pleasant. At length he said to himself — 

" I must stop behind, coming into Baveno, 
as we come back — ^make the excuse of seeing 
a Vetturino or something." 

Little did he think that Mary Arden had 
already seen and heard him, and that Her- 
mione was aware of the fact, having had a 
glimpse of her and Mrs. Atherstone at the 
same instant, and saying nothing about the 
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former. Still less did he think that Sir Koger 
and Winifred were returning from Varallo, 
coming along the same road, drawiag nearer 
and nearer. 

" Lor ! " said Hermione abruptly, soon after 
he had settled his mind about the return to 
Baveno. '^ Look there ! " 

"Yes; it's very jolly," quoth Sir Bertram. 
" But I don't care much for this sort of 
country. There's nothing to do in it." 

" Very jolly, iudeed," answered Hermione, 
looking forth in a demure way, and saying no 
more for the moment. There was a tone of 
emotional mahce in her voice that made Sir 
Bertram turn his head and stare with rounded 
eyes ; which Hermione perceiving, the tone 
changed into one of mild reproach, as she 
said — 

" WeU ! I should think it ought to be, con- 
sideriQg whose father he is." 

" Why, what are you talking about ? " 
said Sir Bertram, in sudden alarm. "Where 
are ?" 

Before he could finish the sentence he had 
caught sight of Sir Eoger Arden. He puUed 
up, and wheeled about, muttering, "I shaU 
be off. I can't stand this." 

" What is the matter? " said Hermione, just 
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as he was on the point of starting at the 
quickest pace that the donkey could be per- 
suaded to put forth. 

Thus recalled to a sense of the proprieties, 
and at the same time impressed with the self- 
eyident fact that it was too late for a retreat, 
even if Hermione had not been there to play 
the part of an enfant terrible^ he pulled the 
donkey round again, and said — 

" Oh ! nothing. The donkey shied, or " 

This sudden break off, which Hermione duly 
noticed and, according to her own measure, 
appreciated, was, as the judicious reader is 
likely to have guessed, an abortive effort to 
make the answer true ; but the only result 
was that the discrepancy between the retro- 
grade movement and the explanation of it 
became more distinct. Hermione cast her 
eyes down, as they came nearer to the Ardens, 
and raised them by degrees, with an expres- 
sion of bashful self-consciousness that made 
even the simple-hearted Sir Koger look in- 
stinctively at the face of his intended son- 
in-law for explanation. 

Whereat Sir Bertram lost the power of 
suitable speech, and looked even more self- 
conscious than Hermione, as in fact he was, 
only in a different way. With him it was a 
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sense of being in a false position — of being 
somehow made to seem as if he were her 
admirer. Adorateur would express the thing 
better, and, as here used, has no exact English 
equivalent. With her it was a sense of her 
own feminine ego in relation to Sir Bertram. 
Whether she had any idea of being able to 
captivate him seriously, and send the baron 
about his business ; or whether she only grati- 
fied an inherent craving for the externals of 
admiration; or whether she was acting ma- 
liciously for some reason unknown — jealousy, 
caprice, wounded vanity, that might have 
been aroused in ways innumerable ; or, finally, 
whether she was actuated by aU those motives 
at once, there are at present no means of 
knowing. 

Sir Eoger said to Imn, ^^ I thought you were 
on yom- way home." Winifred Arden said 
nothing, and that was worse. When they 
had conversed for a few minutes on indiBferent 
subjects at random. Sir Eoger said rather 
stiffly, ^' We must be going on, I think," and 
on they went. 

Sir Bertram coloured, and stammered, and 
wheeled the undignified little animal that he 
bestrode, as if to join the Ardens; but re- 
ceiving no encouragement therefrom, and 
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seeing Hermione's eyebrows provokingly 
arched, as if they were saying in dumb show 
— "Have you no will of your own?" the 
wretched boy, who really was as much in love 
with Mary Arden as he knew how to be, 
turned back, and continued his journey 
towards Varallo, in unwilling attendance on 
a very trumpery flirt, who only preferred him 
to the atheistic baron of doubtful lineage and 
character (if, indeed, she did prefer him), on 
account of his pauch superior fortune and 
position/ 

As soon as there was a convenient distance 
between the two parties of travellers, Winifred 
Arden looked up significantly, and Sir Eoger 
shrugged his shoulders, muttering, " WeU, 
yes — ^it is. We shall see." 

Then he was silent, and remained so, till 
they had gone some distance farther, when a 
countryman, coming apparently from Baveno, 
approached, evidently with the intention of 
speaking to them. 

"What does that fellow want? He looks 
as if he had some news to tell," said Sir Eoger, 
turning pale. 

Winifred Arden, though she felt even more 
alarmed than her father at the indefinite pos- 
sibilities of evil which imagination naturally 
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conjured up, said nothing. Women have more 
self-control in anxiety than men, however 
startling the proposition may appear to ex- 
perience generalized from a few instances. 

The peasant advanced as quickly as was at 
all consistent with the weight he carried 
within the lower circumference of his waist- 
coat. It was plain that trustworthiness, rather 
than speed, had been the quality considered in 
reference to the selection of him for the office 
he then filled. Puffing audibly, he bustled up 
to Sir Koger; and put into his hand a sealed 
packet, saying— 

^^Sir Arden?" 

Sir Koger tore it open without readiQg the 
direction. In the packet there was a letter in 
Lady Fyfield's handwritiQg, addressed to Mary 
Arden, and an unfolded note from the latter 
to himself, with these words on it : — 

^' The enclosed came this morning. I 
thought that, if you were anywhere near the 
cottage mentioned, Winifred might like to 
take the opportunity of heariag more. Lady 
Fyfield's letter wiU explain what I mean." 

Then he opened Lady Fyfield's letter, and 
glancing hastily over the first half page, read 
out as foUows : — 

*^You will rejoice to hear that Count de 
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Bergerac's brother, of whose sad story I wrote 
you word some time ago, has been reconciled 
to the Church. I heard this from Don Pasco- 
hni, who is staying here ; he came yesterday. 
Mr. Moreton was travelling on foot to VaraUo 
from Baveno, and being benighted somewhere 
off the right road — I think there was a 
thmiderstorm as well — ^took shelter in a cot- 
tage. There he fomid the miserable young 
man ill of a fever, brought on by fatigue, 
exposure, and anxiety of mind in trying to 
escape from the Sect. Mr. Moreton at once 
insisted on the necessity of his seeing a priest ; 
but the poor creature was so maddened by 
terror of the Sect and temptations to despair, 
that, for a while, he refused. At length Mr. 
Moreton went off in the dark to the nearest 
village for a priest. The parish priest was 
ill, or out, but providentially it happened that 
Don Pascolini was there — on a visit, I believe 
— and he came directly. Henri de Bergerac, 
who was then almost in a dying state, revived, 
and about a fortnight or three weeks later, 
he was well enough to travel. In the middle 
of the night he started, hoping to get across 
country to Domo D'Ossola, and across the 
Simplon; and finally, I know not where, 
under a feigned name and otherwise disguised. 
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Mr. Moreton, who appears to have displayed 
qualities of a high order throughout, went 
with him. Don PascoKni left the yillage 
a few hours later, so that I know nothing 
more.'' 

Sir Koger ceased reading, and folded up the 
letter, repeating the words, " Nothing more ! " 

" Is that aU ? " asked Winifred Arden. 

He looked vacantly at the envelope for an 
instant, and replied, '' Oh ! ah ! yes — of course. 
There is the name of the village, and the name 
of the man, too — ^the people who live at the 
cottage. Shall we try to find them, and see if 
we can hear anything more? WiU it tire 
you?" 

'^ Oh ! dear, no," said she impetuously. 
'' Please take me there." 

The guide was then given the necessary 
directions, and they set off on the way to the 
cottage. 

The distance proved to be greater than they 
had expected, so that when they reached the 
village it was nearly sunset. 

"You wiU find rough quarters here, I am 
afraid," said Sir Koger. 

" Never mind about me," answered Wini- 
fred. " I shall do very well." And she said no 
more till, at the end of another mile, they saw 
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a cottage that stood a little way out of the 
road. 

^' This must be it," they both said at once. 

As they came near the voice of the big dog 
was heard. The sound brought a woman to a 
window, and then to the door. 

" I wanted to ask you if you could tell me 
any news of a friend of mine who was here a 
short time ago — an Englishman," said Sir 
Koger. 

She scrutinized their faces and general 
appearance intently for a few moments, and 
being satisfied with the result, but still inclined 
to caution, said, " There are so many Enghsh 
travellers." 

" He came one evening about three months 
ago — ^in the dark," said Winifred. 

The woman made an ambiguous gesture, 
and remained silent. 

" We wanted to know about the poor young 
man whose life he tried to save," said Wini- 
fred : ^' whether he escaped from the " 

She looked away, as towards her father, and 
added, still speaking in Italian, " But we had 
better go. I thought she would have had the 
charity to relieve our minds about him — ^but I 
was mistaken." 

She had, of course, no intention of going 
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away ; but her father, in his simpKcity, under- 
stood her in that sense, and nearly spoiled her 
tactics by setting off at once. 

" Stop ! oh, do stop ! " she said in EngKsh. 
*^ I only wanted to make the woman speak/' 

"Oh, that's it, is it?" said he, turning 
back. " How sharp women are, even at your 
age ! It seems to come natural to them. I 
should never have thought of that now." 

By this time'^the woman, being satisfied with 
their trustwortluness, and suspectiQg, more- 
over, that they were people who had a right to 
know all about the question they asked, had 
begun to unfold her information. She told 
the whole story in minute detaU, pictorially, 
and with the dramatic power characteristic of 
ItaUan women. 

"Oh yes!" said Winifred. "I know — ^it 
was so good of you ; but how did it end ? " 

A look of mournful resignation came into 
the woman's expressive eyes, as she feU quite 
naturally into a tragic attitude. There was 
an emphatic silence. 

"But how did it end? '^ repeated Winifred 
Arden. 

There was another pause, and then the 
woman slowly articulated the words : — 

" He was assassinated." 
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" Who was ? " said Sir Eoger and Winifred 
at once. 

" He who was trying to save the other's life." 

" But are you sure ? " said Sir Eoger. 

" My husband saw it," she replied, lowering 
her voice. " He had gone round by a different 
road with the younger gentleman — ^the other 
had ordered it so. They were to meet him at 
a certain place along the road, but the young 
gentleman who was with the guide insisted op. 
coming round by a shorter way, and that 
brought them within sight of the house where 
the other was stabbed." 

"And the guide saw " said Sir Eoger 

and Winifred Arden at the same instant. 

" He saw the assassin come out from behind 
the house and steal up to the gentleman, who 
appeared to be watching them coming down 
the other road. The gentleman caught sight 
of the assassin and struck him down with his 
fist, as the Enghsh do. But he was too late- 
The dagger went straight through his heart, 
and he fell dead." 

" God rest his soul," said Sir Eoger, lifting 
his hat from his head. 

" Did your husband know for certain that 
he was dead?" said Winifred with forced 
calmness. 
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" He was told it by the man who lived at 
the house, and saw it happen also." 

" But did he see him ? '' 

" No ; he went on with the younger gentle- 
man. The one who was assassinated had 
strictly charged him to do so. He said when 
they separated to go different ways, ' If you 
see that man attack me,' — I forgot to say that 
he had changed clothes with the younger 
gentleman on purpose, and that was how the 
assassin mistook him — 'If,' he said, 'you see 
that man attack me, go on, and never lose 
sight of the French gentleman tiU you have 
seen him across the mountain.' Still my hus- 
band hesitated — ^it seemed so dreadful to leave 
him like that ; but then the man who lived at 
the house came up and said that he was going 
for the priest, but that the gentleman was 
dying, if he was not dead — ^in fact, he was 
sure that he was dead. Then my husband 
went on with the younger gentleman, as he 
had been ordered to do, and went with him 
to Domo D'Ossola, and in a hired carriage 
across the Simplon ; and he saw him set off 
on foot from Brieg, I think they call the place, 
dressed in a blouse, as if he were travelling in 
search of work." 

''But did your husband try to find out 
anything further ? " said Winifred. 
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"He came round home that way on pur- 
pose," said the woman," and he went to the 
house. They told him that the gentleman 
had died, and that they knew nothing more 
about it ; and they said, too, that they knew 
nothing about the cause of the assassination. 
They supposed (so they said) that there had 
been some quarrel, which of course was not 
true, and they knew that very well. They 
knew very well what it was, but they were 
afraid of its being known that they had talked 
about it. My husband thought that they had 
been frightened by the looks of the assassin, 
who certainly had a horrible face — ^not at all 
like a Christian. Some people have so little 
courage." 

"No one can say that of you and your 
husband," said Sir Eoger. "Thank you for 
telling us so much and so well. We will come 
again early to-morrow morning on our way 
home." 

He and his daughter then returned to the 
village, and put up at the little inn for the 
night. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

"Soglion le cure lievi esser loquaci, 
Ma stupide le grandi." 

Metastasio^ Artaserse. 

The next morning, Sir Eoger and Winifred 
Arden stopped at the cottage on their way- 
back ; but soon passed on, for the woman had 
abeady told them all she knew, and Sir Eoger 
wanted to be at Baveno. 

"I want to get back," he said; and that 
was nearly all he was heard to say during the 
remainder of the journey. She, too, was silent, 
but not as he was; her silence was involun- 
tary, his intentional. After a few ineffectual 
attempts to draw him from his persistent 
reserve, she said no more, but thought much 
— or rather, made up her mind, and continued 
to contemplate the result. 

She might, if she had been somebody else, 
have argued that, inasmuch as his reserve 
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dated from the moment of hearing about 
Henri de Bergerac and Moreton, and the bad 
news was of the latter, to the latter it must 
have reference ; and proceeding to ask herseK 
whether his rather slight acquaintance with 
Moreton was commensurate with the amount 
of feeling shown, she might have inferred that 
there was some accidental cause for what she 
had observed. Finally, comparing this with 
the reserve latterly noticeable in her sister, 
«he might have arrived at the conclusion that 
her sister did, more or less consciously, prefer 
Moreton to Sir Bertram, and that her father 
had by some means become aware of it. She 
might have argued so ; but, being distinctly a 
woman, she saw it all at once, without the 
help of reasoning, or the hindrance of doubt. 
Sir Koger made one remark, and one only, on 
the subject that engrossed his attention. He 
«aid — 

" I knew that the foreign Freemasons were 
very different from the men who wear aprons 
and eat dinners in England; but this has 
brought it home to me so vividly! It is 
awful — awful." 

Then he was silent again, and she saw 
that no answer was expected. His reticence 
puzzled her, because it was a quaUty that she 
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had never before experienced in him ; but, in 
fact, it was not a quality manifested, it was an 
exceptional impulse, proceeding from a high 
sense of honour. He would not betray More- 
ton's confidence directly or indirectly, and 
therefore he shut himself up within a thick 
cloak of reserve. 

One question was paramount in his mind 
as they journeyed on : " What could I have 
done to prevent this ? " and the answer came 
readily, "I have done all that the nature of 
the case admitted." But the question re- 
curred just as persistently as if it had never 
been answered. Then he would say ta 
himself — 

" Prevent what ? I know about Moreton,. 
but I don't know at all that she cares for him : 
it doesn't follow." This he said often, yet the 
question went on in its harsh monotony, like 
the drone of a bagpipe. The journey appeared 
to him interminable, because the time was 
filled, as if to overflowing, with bootless ques- 
tions and answers that would not seem final, 
and yet, when it was ended, he ahnost wished 
that he had not yet arrived. 

Going upstairs, he found Mrs. Atherstone 
alone in the sitting-room. She started up and 
said, '' Oh ! I am so glad ; I had almost begun 
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to be afraid that sometliiiig had happened. 
Where have you been ? " 

"We went out of our way," said Winifred 
Arden, looking in at the door, and going 
towards her sister, who was on her way to 
the room. 

"Why, the fact is, we had to go a good 
deal out of our way," said Sir Eoger. " That 
cottage was a long way off. I am glad you 
sent us there, because uncertainty, of course, 
is worse than " 

This was addressed to Mary Arden, who had 
just entered the room. When he saw her face, 
and noticed its expression, the words died 
away on his lips, and the sentence remained 
unfinished, though there was little to notice 
apparently — ^nothing, indeed, but a change of 
colour, shght, and not sudden. 

"Have you heard anything for certain?'' 
said Mrs. Atherstone. 

Mary Arden looked up, and her eyes told a 
tale that her silence could not contradict. Sir 
Eoger hesitated. 

"She means, 'Have I heard anything of 
Moreton ? ' " thought he. "I never observed 
that sort of thing before; but when one is 
so fond of one's child — and such a child, too, as 
she is — one sees what one wouldn't see other- 
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wise. God help me ! What am I to do ? 
What am I to say ? I do beUeve that lie was 
just the right man iq every way." 

'^ Oh, but what did you hear ? " said Mrs. 
Atherstone, becoming alarmed at his laeBiifir 
tion. 

She was thinking of her two great-nephews, 
and was seized with a panic fear that some 
evil might have befallen the eldest, the heir, 
the object of her hopes against hope for fifty- 
seven years. 

" Well, I heard," began Sir Eoger, and then 
he fidgeted about the room, crumpling the 
fingers of his gloves, and muttering inarticu- 
lately. 

Mary Arden changed colour again, and not 
slightly. She flushed in transparent patches, 
and was pale between each flush. 

''Not any bad news, I hope," said Mrs. 
Atherstone. 

"Very; as bad as it can be," said Sir 
Eoger. 

" Not of — ^the eldest ? " said she, almost 
breathless with anxiety. 

*' No, no, I wish it were — that is, I wish it 
had been any one, I don't care who, any one 
but " 

" Thank God ! " she said. Then suddenly 
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she looked round and added, " But you don't 
mean Mr. Moreton? I hope nothing has 
happened to him ? " 

" Can't you see ? " he answered petulantly 
— it was, perhaps, the first time in his life he 
had shown impatience of that kind. "Yes, 
yes ! It is, it is 1 " 

" Oh, don't keep me in suspense ! I can't 
bear it," said a voice that could hardly be 
recognized. 

They both looked up and saw a crimson 
blush on Mary Ar den's cheeks. It was she 
who had spoken — spoken without her own 
consent, spoken of that which, indeed, she 
knew not consciously. Sir Koger lost all 
self-command, and answered just as the words 
impressed themselves on his mind at the 
moment. 

" Dead — assassinated — murdered ! " he said; 
' ' stabbed in trying to save the other. I wish 
he had let it alone. God help us all ! " 

The crimson blush faded away, and was 
succeeded by the whiteness of marble, only it 
had a strange kind of transparency that was 
terrible to behold, but very beautiful. She 
spoke no more, and, turning away her head, 
left the room. 

Sir Koger followed her with his eyes till 
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the door had shut her out from his sight, 
and then he looked vacantly before him, like a 
man walking in his sleep. Winifred Arden 
had followed her sister. 

Many minutes passed before a word was 
spoken. At last Mrs. Ather stone broke a 
silence that had become terrible. She said, 
hesitating a Httle — an unwonted occurrence 
with her — 

"But, after all, are you sure that the 
account is correct ? " 

Sir Koger looked up and groaned, then fixed 
his eyes on the ground, and appeared to take 
no further note of her words or, indeed, of 
her presence. But she had broken the silence 
intentionally, and persisted. 

"You know," she said, "how incorrectly 
people repeat things — especially in the class 
your informant belongs to." 

" Oh don't ! it's of no use," he said, walk- 
ing up and down the room. 

" Why not of use ? " 

" Oh, it isn't, indeed ! You really should 
not try to buoy me up with false hopes ? " 

" I am not trying to do so. But wiU you 
just allow me to ask you a question ? ^ Who 
saw the murder? '" 

" Why, the man — ^the guide. He was a little 
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way off at the time, and lie hurried away with 
that wretched boy, as Moreton had told him to 
do. Some time afterwards he came to the 
spot, and questioned the man who lived at a 
cottage close by. The man told him that 
Moreton was dead. What more proof can you 
have than that ? " 

Mrs. Atherstone was put to silence for a 
moment or two by this direct evidence ; but, 
woman-Like, she presently returned with un- 
abated vigour to the charge. 

" Well ! I should go myseK to that other 
man. You only get the story second-hand, you 
know." 

" My dear friend," said Sir Koger, making a 
great effort to be patient, " you mean it most 
kindly ; but no ! unhappily there is no doubt 
at all about the fact ; and a terrible blight it 
is on her young Hfe." 

" I should think I knew what that was," 
answered Mrs. Atherstone. " What I suffered 
was far worse ; for I had no consolation — ^none 
whatever. The bhght on my young life — ^I 
was young then, was such as it is impossible 
for one bom a CathoHc to realize. Don't talk 
to me about not feeling for her " 

*^ But I never said so,'' said Sir Koger. " I 
never did — really." 
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"I dare say not," said Mrs. Atherstone. 
" But you had better ask the man yourself/' 

Sir Koger shook his head decisively, and 
continued pacing the room again mth short, 
uneven strides, till happening to turn his face 
towards the nearest window, he stood still, and 
exclaimed — 

" Why, there is — ^I wish he were a thousand 
miles off. I must see him and tell him." 

Mrs. Atherstone hurried to the window and 
saw Sir Bertram Fyfield. Before she had 
finished a brief scrutiny of his countenance 
Sir Eoger was downstairs. 

" I wish to speak to you very particularly,'^ 
he said to Sir Bertram. ** Just come up here 
for a moment, will you ? " 

Sir Bertram followed without saying a word, 
looking sheepish and sullen. They went up- 
stairs and into the sitting-room, which Mrs. 
Atherstone had quitted purposely. 

" The fact is, you know," began Sir Eoger, 
" I wanted to speak to you about — ^you know, 
we — I mean, I fancy that — ^in fact, you see, 
with regard to the engagement, there has 
hardly been time enough to show whether 
you would suit each other, and " 

He had gone thus far when he was inter- 
rupted by the singularly ill-timed and ill- 
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applied words, " All right I " muttered in a 
tone of apparent indifference. The effiect was 
electric as soon as his mind had taken in the 
possibility of such an answer. 

" I am glad it's all right," he said, colour- 
ing with indignation — ^^ uncommonly glad. I 
never thought you were at all suited for her — 
never, and I wanted an opportunity for saying 
so. If I had not seen you now I should have 
written." 

" I — I meant by * all right ' that I was a — 
glad, don't you know? to find you here," 
stammered Sir Bertram. 

At that moment Winifred Arden glided into 
the room, and sHpping an empty envelope into 
her father's hand, was leaving the room with- 
out raising her eyes from the carpet, when Sir 
Bertram said reproachfdly— 

^^ Don't you mean to speak to me ? " 

Sir Eoger began to feel sorry for him, and 
so did she, but within a stricter limit. 

" Oh ! you know, I am in such a hurry — 
indeed I am," said she, giving him her hand, 
and immediately disappearing the other side 
of the door. On the back of the envelope was 
written — 

" I cannot see him. Oh ! do keep him away 
— ^I cannot — indeed^ I cannot go on with the 
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engagement. I ought to have said so before, 
but I shrank from it — ^it was so dreadful ; and 
besides, I hardly knew " • 

The note ended abruptly with a blot. Sir 
Eoger crumpled it up in his hand, and was 
about to explain the state of the case, as well 
as existing circumstances and his own em- 
barrassment would allow, when, much to his 
relief, the initiative was taken from him by 
the disconcerted Sir Bertram, who roused 
himself from his bewilderment, and, staring 
hard at nothing in particular, said in a loud 
voice, that became louder as he spoke — 

^^But, I say, what have I done? It's a 
beastly shame to come down upon a fellow like 
that. How could I refuse to go with them ? 
I had never been at that place before — what's 
the name of it ? — ^VaraUo, and I couldn't say 
I had: so I went with them because they 
happened to be going at the same time. I 
never flirted with Miss What's-her-name — 
never." 

^* Don't speak quite so loud," interposed Sir 
Eoger quietly. " I believe their sitting-room 
is next to this." 

"Well, I don't care," said Sir Bertram, 
colouring, however, a good deal, and lowering 
his voice. "I say it's a beastly shame to 
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throw over a fellow in that way. What have 
I done to deserve it ? " 

^' I never said that you had," answered Sir 
Hoger. " "What I said was " 

" But mayn't I see her ? " interrupted Sir 
Bertram. ^^ You can't refuse me that. I 
never knew such a way of treating any one. 
One would think I had been a " 

^^No, no," said Sir Eoger. ^^You are 
excited now, and I am not surprised at your 
being so, as things appear to you now. We 
wiU talk it over by-and-by — ^this evening or 
to-morrow morning." 

" Oh ! very well," said Sir Bertram, adding 
as he moved slowly towards the door, '^But I 
must see her, you know." 

^' Certainly, as far as I am concerned," was 
the cautious reply. 

It is to be supposed that Sir Bertram did 
not hear the quahfying clause, for, as he left 
the room, he tm-ned and said— 

'^ Mind, I am to see her this evening or 
to-morrow morning." 

^^ Wm you?" thought Sir Eoger. ^^Not 
after the note I read and the pale face I saw. 
I wiU write him a letter, and we wiU leave this 
place at daylight. I don't care. She shall 
not be bothered." 
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He thought of this resolution, set it from: 
him, looked at it, was satisfied with it, and 
presently repeated it, standing still suddenly 
in the middle of a walk up and down the room. 

"I don't care," he said (quite aloud this 
time). ^^I don't care for anybody; she shall 
not be bothered. She shall not be made ta 
see him if she doesn't like. And what can I 
do by seeing him ? What can I say ? I am 
sure I don't know what. No, no ! There's a 
limit to things. No man is bound to do what 
is impossible ; and it really is impossible to 
make anything of such an explanation. For, 
in fact, what have I got to say ? The long and 
the short of it is, that she had known him all 
her life, and never seen any one she liked ; and 
so there it was. And then, and then — ^in 
short, she found out her mistake, and I really 
don't see how it could have been prevented. 
I couldn't go and ask her about it when I had 
no sufficient grounds to go upon. And she — 
a girl like that couldn't under the circum- 
stances go and let it out till she was driven 
into a comer." 

He opened the door, intending to take 
measures for leaving Baveno early the next 
morning, and in his haste ran against Mrs. 
Atherstone, who was passing by. 
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*^ Oil ! I was just going to look for you," he 
said. ^^ Should you he ahle to start early to- 
morrow morning ? You see, I think " 

*^To he sure, I shall be ready," said she, 
not looking at all surprised. 

Without farther delay he gave orders for 
their departure, the central idea in his mind 
being — 

*^ I won't let her be bothered." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

" Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office." 

Henry IV., Fart II. 

Sib Bertram experienced a strong desire to 
illustrate this truth when he heard that the 
Ardens had gone away. 

^^How long have they been gone?" he 
asked, looking suspiciously at the waiter, as 
much as to say, ^' Don't tell me any lies now 
— ^you had better not." 

The waiter — ^the capital waiter, considered 
for a moment or two, and replied cheerfully 
that they had started about two hours before. 

*^Do you mean to tell me," said Sir Ber- 
tram, raising his voice, " that they went off at 
seven o'clock ? " 

The waiter re-affirmed the fact with un- 
abated pleasantness. 

^^Why couldn't you tell me before, you 
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stupid ass?" roared Sir Bertram in English, 
quite forgetting were he was. 

The waiter understood the sound, though 
not the words, and retired, shrewdly guessing 
what it meant. Sir Bertram also retired, or 
rather tried to retire, giving audible utteramce 
to his feelings, without being at all aware that 
he was doing so. 

^'It's a beastly shame," he said, ^^a beastly 
shame, to treat a fellow like that." 

A change came over his countenance, and 
his voice faltered as he added, ^'I shouldn't 
care if she were any one else ; but somehow 
she is different." 

Then he walked out of the hotel, thinking 
that he would follow them at once to England, 
and " speak up for himself." 

^' For, after aU," said he, "what have I done 
to be treated iq such a way ? and why am I 
to suppose that this is her act? What have 
I done ? What have I done ? " 

"A great deal of mischief — ^you have broken 
the ring of my parasol," said Hermione, who 
was walking up and down in front, by the side 
of the lake. 

He turned very red, and stammered out, 
" Oh ! I am very sorry. How could I have 
taken it?" 
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" You took it up just now, when you were 
so excited about the Ardens, and went to 
ask where they were," answered Hermione, 
smoothing her dress, and looking about care- 
lessly. 

He felt as if he had suddenly become 
transparent, and she were observing him at 
her leisure, like a person peeping into a glass 
beehive. 

*^What could have made them go off in 
such a hurry ? " said she. 

Sir Bertram, who was on the point of walk- 
ing away, made a half turn, and said — 

*^ Why — ^why of course they did." 

Hermione laughed, and worse than that, 
she restrained her laughter visibly. The 
surface of Sir Bertram's head was as if sting- 
ing nettles had been appHed thereto, and his 
cheeks felt unduly fall of very hot blood. 

Then she broke off into a marked silence 
quite suddenly, causing it to be inferred that 
her mirth was of the sadder sort, and its 
abrupt cessation involuntary, as also the words 
that followed — 

^^ Strange — oh ! how strange, how un- 
accountable it is ! To see a girl cast away her 
happiness — ^reject such a heart as that ! *' 

Of course he heard this — it was intended 
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that he should; but what effect had those 
words and suitable inflections of voice upon 
him? Just that sort of mixed effect which 
might be expected in a man whose higher 
instincts did not suffice to leaven the lower 
ones, but stood apart, and acted on their own 
account, leaving the others to do the same. 
He felt half angry, half pleased — angry for the 
sake of Mary Arden, pleased at the compUment 
to himself. Hermione was a sharp young 
woman, and knew what most people fail 
to understand, viz. that vanity and love of 
admiration are not female monopolies. 

The morning was bright and very warm, 
but less than hot. Crayston now came out, 
and wanted to take her somewhere ; but she 
said — 

^' Oh ! wait a little, uncle. I am so " 

^^ So what ? " said the self-centred Httle man, 
bestowing a look of conditional patronage out 
of his eye-glass on the surrounding objects, 
including Sir Bertram. Thereupon the latter 
began to move off, saying interiorly, ^^ What an 
insufferable beast that is ! " and Hermione, 
perceiving what was in his mind, said, strictly 
in confidence to herseK, " He never thinks of 
anybody but himself. He spoils everything, 
always.'' 
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"Well," said Crayston, who saw that some- 
thing was wrong, and that he was in some way 
the cause of it. "I will go in to write a letter 
or two, if yon don't care to go anywhere." 

He strutted off, and had just crossed the road 
when Sir Bertram, who had been strolling 
away along the side of the lake, turned round, 
and walked quickly into the hotel. 

"You are in a hurry," said Crayston. 

"I am going off to England presently,'^ 
answered Sir Bertram doggedly. 

One of his higher instincts was asserting 
itself just then, and the compliment that had 
given him pleasure a moment before was 
forgotten, or at least, put aside. Hermione 
was equal to the occasion. She laughed 
again, but what a different sort of laugh it 
was. Truly, a laugh is the best of all friends 
in need, for it can be made to express any- 
thing, and stni better, nothing, with a general 
likeness to many things indistinctly. 

"Bon voyage! and a fine day for your 
wedding!" said she. "I suppose that when 
I see you next you will be a portly " 

" Why am I to grow likfe a prize bullock ? " 
interrupted Sir Bertram, colouring up. 

" Oh ! you know," said she — and the tone of 
her voice was beginning to betray an increasing 
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amoTint of irritation — " you know that when a 
man is But lor 1 " she exclaimed, forget- 
ting herseK and him in a sudden fit of surprise 
and curiosity, as she opened her eyes as wide 
as possible, and fixed them on an upstairs 
window. ^^ Why, it's the old witch again, I 
declare. I thought she had taken herself off 
this morning. Lor ! " 

Then she ran forward, and said in a loud 
whisper to Crayston — 

"That Mr. Moreton is a great friend of 
hers. They say, by the bye, that he is 
desperately in love with Miss Arden, and that 
she has thrown over Sir Bertram. You see, 
they went off in a hurry this morning, and she 
wouldn't see him. I overheard them myself — 
I can't help knowing, for there was only a door 
between my room and hers." 

At these words, which were, of course, over- 
heard by him for whose ears they were 
intended. Sir Bertram disappeared so quickly 
that, in the course of his retreat, he ran 
against a waiter, trod on the toes of a poodle 
dog, and nearly came into collision with a 
deputy of the ItaUan Parliament. 

Hermione laughed again, but in a tone that 
indicated settlement of mind and limited 
satisfaction. She said to herself, in the 

VOL. III. R 
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strictest confidence, '^ After all, he is rather a 
muff ; " and then she began to meditate pro- 
foimdly on the pattern of her wedding-dress. 
HaK an hour later she wrote a moderately 
gushing letter to the baron, complying with 
his twice-repeated request that she would 
name the wedding-day. 

Sir Bertram had set off for Domo D'Ossola ; 
but what was Mrs. Atherstone doing? Had 
she really remained alone at Baveno ? or had 
the sharp eyes of Miss Hermione Crumps 
played false for once ? 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

*' L'olio e la veritlt 
Tomano alia sommita." 

Italian Proverb. 

When people mean what they feel, knowing 
it to be right, and feel what they mean, they 
know what they have to do ; and if they under- 
stand, as they may if they will, that Almighty 
God is not to be mocked with impunity, they 
become aware that they had better do it. 
Sherborne had become aware of this all- 
important but often ignored fact, and he acted 
accordingly. 

A fortnight after the accident Sir Eoger 
Ajrden landed at Folkestone with his two 
daughters, but without Mrs. Atherstone. 

That remarkable old lady had, indeed, re- 
mained behind at Baveno, her purpose being 
to look after Moreton. Sir Eoger remon- 
strated with her before leaving the place ; but 
she rephed — 
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" I like him. He was kind and sympathis- 
ing to a strange old woman in distress. If 
ever you get yourself lost, I shall go after 
you. Don't talk to me about his being dead, 
for I don't believe a word of it ; and don't be 
afraid about me. I can take very good care 
of myself by this time; you know I can. 
Now do set off without any more fuss." 

In the mean while Sherborne had gone ta 
work at his instructions with the vigour and 
energy of a man who concentrates a strong 
mind and a strong will on that which concerns 
him most of all things existing or possible. 

When the Ardens arrived at Btamscote they 
heard that he had been received into the 
Church, and was to make his first Communion 
in a day or two. 

" Ah, now," said Sir Eoger, " I always told 
you he was straightforward about it. I shall 
ride over to Hazeley to-morrow morning, and 
ask him to come here. It will be so much 
nearer for him after his accident. It is but 
neighbourly to do so. They say he can hardly 
get about yet." 

The next morning, before Sherborne had 
finished his breakfast, Sir Eoger was an- 
nounced. 

"We got home yesterday," said he, "and 
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heaxd of your accident ; so I came to see how 
you are getting on." 

'* It was very kind and friendly of you to 
look me up so soon," said Sherborne ; ^' and 
here am I breakfasting at this hour. The 
fact is, I have been pretty well shaken, and 
I have been glad to fetch some arrears of 
sleep." 

"I came for another purpose as well," said 
Sir Eoger. ''I am told that you have been 
received into the Church." 

^ ' Yes ; after having played the fool about 
it for nearly two years." 

'^ Hardly that. It takes time." 

^^I did, though. I knew that I was not 
acting right, and I might have been as firmly 
convinced then as I was afterwards, if I had 
allowed myself to look straight." 

"Well, but let me congratulate you most 
heartily on the result. After all, how many 
earnest converts have hung back for a long 
whUe." 

" No doubt ; but people may hang back 
because they don't exactly see their way. 
I can't admit that excuse of myself — ^it would 
not be true. You see I am making an open 
confession, and in fact I owe it to you, to 
Miss Winifred Arden, and to myself." 
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"Oh no ! not at all, not at all," interrupted 
Sir Koger, beginning to fidget. "And I 
haven't said what I came on purpose to say. 
Will you " 

" One moment and I shall have done," said 
Sherborne firmly. "You really must listen 
to me. I pestered — ^yes ! that is the word, 
and no other — I pestered your daughter with 
attentions that, besides being absolutely un- 
welcome, were, under the circumstances, quite 
unjustifiable. WaviQg the fact of their being^ 
unwelcome, I have sufficient, I may say 
exhaustive, reasons for calling them unjustifi-^ 
able. First of all, she was engaged, and I 
knew it. Secondly, I repeated to you the 
story against Count de Bergerac without 
taking any paiQS to verify it. Thirdly, I 
took advantage of that story in a way that 
was not the less wrong because it was ridi- 
culous. Fourthly, and this is the worst of 
all, I acted so without the excuse of being^ 
carried away by feeling. I was trying to 
deceive myself, and was influenced by piqucy 
morbid resentment at the revived memory of 
a great sorrow. Now, I need hardly say that 
this last-mentioned fact annihilates all pos- 
sible excuses for acting as I did. Ask any 
woman whether it does or not. There is only 
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one thing to be said. When a man is playing 
fast and loose with the Grace of God his 
conscience becomes obscured, and his judg- 
ment perverted." 

*^I quite understand — quite," said SirKoger, 
^'and I think it very manly and straight- 
forward of you to say it. Pray don't think 
any more about it ; and I was going to 
say " 

" One word more," said Sherborne. "I had 
thought of apologising to her ; and, if it were 
any girl in the county except one of your 
daughters, I certainly should. But I shrink 
instinctively from naming the subject before 
her — do you understand me ? ' ' 

"Oh, yes! to be sure I do," answered Sir 
Eoger. " Of course I do. Don't think any 
more about it. But as I was going to say, you 
will be glad to be nearer the Church to- 
morrow than you are here. Come back with 
me. (Oh ! I forgot I was riding, and you 
can't ride yet.) But come and stay at 
Bramscote for a few days." 

" It is very kind of you to think of it," said 
Sherborne. " I shall be glad on every account 
to accept the invitation." 

"Then come at once — ^will you?" said Sir 
Hoger. "I must be off, lor. I have several 
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places to go to. You will find Lady Fyfield 
there/' 

He hurried away, and Sherborne prepared 
to follow him. As they separated each made 
a silent remark to himself. Sir Koger's was 
this — 

"It shows a downright good feeling and 
principle in him, particularly as he was not 
called upon to do so, but very embarrassing 
for me. I hope he won't say it again." 

And Sherborne's was this — 

*^ I don't think he understood half of what 
I said ; but I can't help that. He understood 
the upshot of it, at any rate." 

About an hour afterwards he walked into the 
library at Bramscote, and found Lady Fyfield 
there alone. He felt strangely troubled, and 
his heart fluttered as it used to flutter in her 
presence two and twenty years before. Her 
manner became cold and almost distant. 
When she began to speak, her way of speaking 
was not what it had been before. 

"I am glad to see you so far recovered," 
she said. 

"I came in an easy-going brougham," said 
he. "I must have come as far to-morrow 
if I had not come here now." 

"I will go and tell them that you have 
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come," said she, rising from her seat and 
moving towards the door. 

'^I thought you might have known why 
I came," said he reproachfully. 

" To make your first Communion — I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart," said she. 
'^ Do you suppose that I never inquired after 
you ? Let me go and tell them you are here." 

^^You never came after the first day," 
said he. 

^^Ask yourself whether I could have done 
so," said she, ghding across the room. 

Sherborne found himself, he hardly knew 
how, between her and the door, impeding 
her progress ; and having found himself there, 
as if by accident, certainly remained by 
choice. 

" Will you let me pass ? they are expecting 
you," said she, tTiming aside with so graceful 
a curve that he appeared to have moved out 
of her way, though he had not moved at all. 

Her hand was now on the handle of the 
door. Sherborne started as if from a dream, 
crossed the room, and took her hand in his 
own. When he had done so, he trembled 
much, and, for an instant, was unable to 
speak. Lady Fyfield became very pale, and 
her voice betrayed more emotion than her 
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words would seem to warrant ; yet, they too,, 
told something. 

" Please let me go. Do^ I entreat you." 

'* Oh ! don't put me off so," he said. 
''Listen, if only for the sake of the days 
that were. You have saved me from the 
worst consequences of that great sorrow which 
you shared once with me — once. Will you 
cast me off now, when there is no cause of 
separation, unless, indeed, you are changed. 
Are you changed? I mean, different from 
what you were then — ^before your marriage 
had set a barrier between us ? If — ^if you 
are, God help me ! No doubt I deserve it — 
of course I do ; but the trial is — ^is about as 
much as I can bear. Are you — are you 
changed ? " 

'' No, I am not," she replied in a low voice, 
at the same time making a sKght effort to 
disengage her hand. 

*' Then say but one word — ^you can if you 
wiU," he said. '' You can if you wiU. I have 
your own assurance now that you can. I 
never was worthy of you — no one knows that 
better than myself; but, at least, I can say 
that I am less unworthy than I have ever 
been before. Only tell me that you will " 

'* Not now," she said. ''Don't ask me now." 
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^^ Oil ! what do you mean ? '* he exclaimed. 

*^ It was so sudden, after a break of so many- 
years, and with such a barrier between then 
and now," she repKed. 

^^But consider," he urged, "what a dis- 
traction you are forcing upon me by this 
horrible suspense, just at the time when I 
ought to be most recollected. You will in- 
troduce a jarring note into the beautiful har- 
mony of that most solemn occasion/' 

"I wished your mind to be free from all 
thoughts of earth at this time," said Lady 
Fyfield. "That was another reason why I 
said 'not now.' " 

" But one is himian," said Sherborne, 
" and weak, especially before one has been 
strengthened by the Sacraments. Just think 
what sort of ' yes ' or ' ?io ' it is that I am to 
shut out from my mind. Any confessor would 
say that I ought not to have such a difficulty 
placed in my way." 

What effect this appeal to moral theology 
might have had, can only be guessed, for at 
that moment steps were heard approacMng; 
and when Sherborne said in a hurried whisper, 
"Then will you be mine at last?" Mary 
and Winifred Arden, followed - by Count de 
Bergerac, were already entering the room. 
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Lady Fyfield had instinctiyely moved away 
from the door, but Sherborne remained stand- 
ing on the same spot, looking very much con- 
fused, particularly when Winifred Arden spoke 
to him — ^particularly then, for of course he 
was seized with a panic fear of seeming to be 
troubled on account of her, and of course that 
panic fear made confusion worse confounded. 
Ketributive justice must have been deUghted. 

The young lady, however, soon put him at 
his ease, and without an effort : the presence 
of Count de Bergerac absorbing the centre of 
her attention, and attracting her memory away 
from any latent remembrances that might be 
there of the days when she had felt herseK 
impelled to look down the outline of her nose. 
Moreover, the cause of his coming would alone 
have entitled him to an amnesty. 

After a few inquiries about his accident had 
been made and answered, and the conversa- 
tion had begun to show symptoms of collapse, 
owing to the pre-occupation of all the people 
concerned. Sir Roger came in with the priest 
of the mission, and Don Pascolini. 

^' You have enabled us to have the pleasure 
of a visit from him," said Sir Eoger to Sher- 
borne. " I am afraid it wiU be a very short 
one though." 
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^^Yes; I must go away to-morrow affjer- 
noon," said Don Pascolini. ^'I determined 
to come, if possible ; but I did not expect to 
have the pleasure of coming to this house 
now. I thought they were abroad still.'* 

^' It is very kind of you to take an interest 
in such a fellow as myself, who comes into 
the fold at last because he sees the wolf at 
his heels," answered Sherborne. 

*^Well, I suppose that people out of the 
Church generally remain so till they see 
danger," said Don Pascolini. 

^^ Certainly," said Sherborne; "it is, and 
has ever been the special privilege of the 
Establishment to throw dust in people's eyea 
when they are beginning to open. All Pro- 
testantism has the puU of appealing to as 
many of the seven deadly sins as, may be 
required ; but the Establishment alone has 
been able to wear the sheep's clothing, with 
an air of conscious virtue, and make people 
think that it fits. Like an electro-biologist, 
she points to the stolen endowments, and 
desecrated churches, and mutilated dogmas, 
and mutilated adaptations of CathoKc prayers, 
and says, * Look here ! This is a Divine in- 
stitution.' And people stare at it, and say, ^Of 
course it is,' and believe a lie because they 
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have not the will to resist the force put upon 
them." 

'* Without the Grace of God no one can," 
said Don Pascolini. '^ Since I came to 
England I have not met any one who I 
thought was dehberately rejecting Grace, but 
many who appeared to shrink from the idea 
of having it offered. However, my experience 
is very limited. Father Ranford knows more 
about it." 

" I think you have just hit it," said Father 
Eanford. 

*' Well, I don't know " began Sir Roger. 

But before he coidd unfold his uncertainty, 
the door opened, and Lady Alicia Grubhedge 
was announced. 

^' Of all people just now ! " he muttered, 
rising to receive her with all courtesy. 

^^ We are staying for two days with Sir 
Thomas's old college friend, Mr. Linus Jones, 
at Fernham Eectory," said Lady Alicia. "We 
go to London to-morrow. They told me yon 
had come back, and so I thought I would just 
come up here to ask how you all are after yoiu* 
journey. And that was why I called so eaily 
— I mean, because we go to-morrow morning, 
and you might have been out later." 

"It is very kind of you to call early," 
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said Sir Koger. ^^ I am so glad — that you 
found us a — so glad to find you looking so 
weU." 

^' Oh, yes ! pretty well, thank you," said 
she. '^ But we have had a great deal of 
bother at home. There is the vicar — ^he is 
the son of an old friend, too ; Sir Thomas 
gave him the living — and he goes on in such 
a way, turning to the east, and wanting to 
Hght candles; as one of the churchwardens 
said to him, * Sir, I suppose you have been 
used to a town, where they have gas.' But 
it wasn't to Kght anybody that he wanted 
them, not he. I call such practices in a 
Protestant church humbug." 

" So do I," said Sir Koger parenthetically. 
^* Exactly," said Lady Alicia. ^^I respect 

all of youy because " 

^^ Don't give your reasons, or you will spoil 
the compUment," said Sherborne. 

Lady Alicia, who had not observed that he 
was in the room, looked round, and stared for 
a moment or two without speaking a word. 
Then she sniffed the air, and said in a voice 
that was not meant to be heard by the Ardens, 
but only by Sherborne and the two priests — 
*^ I can't bear perverts." 
** Nor I," said Sherborne. **I am thoroughly 
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ashamed of that ancestor of mine who turned 
Protestant for what he could get." 

Lady Alicia sniffed the air again, turned her 
broad back on him, and began talking to Lady 
Fyfield. She had proceeded as far as this : 

" I must congratulate you, my dear, and 
Bertram, and Miss Arden " when, for- 
tunately for every one, the door was opened, 
and luncheon was announced. 

"You will stay to luncheon, I hope," said 
Sir Roger. 

" Oh no, thank you ; I must be back. I 
had no idea it was so late," said she. " Q-ood- 
bye. I hope, if you come into our neighbour- 
hood, you will write and let us know, and pay 
us a visit." 

She went back to the Eectory muttering — 

" I always thought he would turn Papist 
some day, for I never could make him out." 

" She is a good-hearted old body, and quite 
honest," said Sherborne, as they were going 
in to luncheon. " Sir Thomas is a pompous 
donkey, and has no more heart than a decayed 
tree." 

" Don't say so," said Lady Fyfield in a low 
voice. 

" Very well, I won't say so, or think so, if 
you don't like it," answered Sherborne. " No 
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doubt you are right ; but the effort does try 
the vigour of one's Popery." 

Then he said aloud — 

" I was wrong in saying that Sir Thomas 
has no heart. The fact is, he has a cold man- 
ner, which he adopted on some theory of his 
own; and that makes him seem cold-hearted." 

*^ I like her," said Don Pascolini. " She is 
evidently honest . " 

** Yes ; you have a speciman there of really 
invincible ignorance, I think," said Father 
Eanford. 

Just then Sir Eoger's two sons came in to 
luncheon. After their appearance the conver- 
sation grew to be of nothing particular. 

Sherborne, who, ever since the untoward 
interruption of his interview with Lady Fy- 
field, had been forcing himself to talk, in 
self-defence, now became moody and silent. 
He appeared to hear nothing till they were on 
their way from the dining-room, when Don 
Pascolini said to Sir Koger, " Have you heard 
anything new of Mr. Moreton?" And Sir 
Roger, shaking his head, made some inaudible 
answer. The ladies were out of hearing, but 
Sherborne came forward, and asked what this 
meant; and Sir Roger answered, ^'I am 
afraid he is dead." 

VOL. III. S 
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'^ Poor Moreton ! " said Sherborne. ^* I can 
measure the worth of you now. Who knows 
how much you may have helped me to think ! 
If you really are dead, God rest your 
soul ! '' 

And then he tried, but tried in vain, to find 
Lady Fyfield alone. He followed her into the 
library, but so did other people ; he remained 
there a considerable time, but so did they. 
He remained still longer, and they did the 
same, but she left the room. Then he broke 
away from the rest suddenly, and walked out 
into the park, saying to himself, ^^ This is 
more than I can bear." Presently he turned 
into the avenue, and following the course of it 
to the end, went into the little church at the 
entrance of the village. There he stayed 
nearly an hour, kneeling before the. Blessed 
Sacrament, and praying very earnestly, with- 
out form of words, or distinctness of petition. 

^' What a supernatural peace there is in 
there ! " he thought, as he came out. ** One 
adores God Himself present there, and one is 
just as sure of His presence as of one's own ; 
and yet one feels perfectly at ease in that 
awful Presence — perfectly at home. The 
Church is, indeed. Catholic in the fullest sense 
that can be imagined. It is suitable for every 
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kind of temperament, intellect, class, habit of 
life, nationality, form of government. It can 
appeal to the whole of one's better self, who- 
ever one may be; it can provide for the 
requirements, intellectual, as well as spiritual, 
of all the innumerably dissimilar natures that 
are or might be. It can do aU this, and it 
does so whenever its action is not impeded by 
wiKulness or invincible ignorance. Who can 
differ more widely in disposition, habits, asso- 
ciations, tastes, character of mind, than More- 
ton, the queer old woman at the Four Ways, 
and myself ? I must go and see her as soon 
as she comes back. Perhaps her conversion 
will have made her more reasonable about 
that one craze of hers, as it has me about 
many things. Poor Moreton ! I wish I could 
see him again " 

The rest was wiped out of his mind in an 
instant, for at that instant, happening to look 
up, he saw Lady Fyfield coming down the 
avenue. 

'* WiU you not speak to me ? " he said, as 
she was passing by him. 

^* I am going to the church, and I promised 
to drive out in three-quarters of an hour," said 
she, going on. 

^' Stay but a moment," he said, '* or let me 
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walk back with you. Yes ! I will walk back 
to the churcli, for, if you refase me at last, 
where else can I turn ? " 

Lady Fyfield made no answer, but walked 
on towards the church, he following her. 

"I entreat you," he said, ^^not to trifle 
with " 

She looked round and raised her eyes to his 
for an instant. The words died on his Hps. 

" Trifle ! " she said, hurrying along the 
avenue, with her eyes on the ground. " Have 
I trifled, or you? Kemember last year in 
London. Kemember that evening when 

" I do remember it, but 

" You do ? and yet you expect me to — ^to 
believe you; to listen as if aU this had not 
been; to feel as I once felt, and aU at once, 
too, without a moment's delay, or a moment's 
question. And you choose just the time 
when " 

'* Oh ! don't," said Sherborne ; and she, 
touched by the tone of his voice, listened 
patiently. 

" If you are going to refase me," he said, 
" tell me. I will bear it as I best can, and 
try to accept it. I know that I deserve this 
— and worse. TeU me that now, loving you 
even more than when your marriage nearly 
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broke my heaxt, valuing you even more than 
then, knowing myself to be less imworthy of 
you now than ever before, feeling that there 
might now be a bond of affection and sym- 
pathy stronger than there ever was, or could 
have been before, hoping, with even more 
than the renewed freshness of early youth, 
encouraged by the assurance from your own 
lips of your being the same as when we were 
engaged long years ago — tell me that now, 
when ; all obstacles are removed, and when 
one word from yourself could undo the misery 
of that time, and when that one word has 

been spoken " 

" No ! I never said it," interrupted Lady 
Fyfield. 

^' You said you were not changed." 
" I hardly know what I did say — ^you ques- 
tioned me so. And I wonder how you ask me 
if I had changed, after changing as you did. 
Were there any mor^ obstacles last year than 
there are now — ^last year, when you were 
worrying and annoying Winifred Arden in my 
presence, and forcing me into the very painful 
position of recalling to your mind, for charity's 
sake, the by-gone days that you had forgotten ? 
And you come to me now, just as if all this 
had not happened only the other day, and 
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expect me to Oh ! you ought to be- 

ashamed of it : you ought really : you " 

The last few words were hurried over in an 
unsteady voice. At the moment of their 
abrupt ending, she turned her head away, pull- 
ing her veil over her face, and holding it down. 
Sherborne looked towards her furtively, and 
heard a sound that gave him courage to speak 
— ^it was a very low sob. He listened again 
for an instant, and then said, " I deserve your 
reproaches ; yet, perhaps, they would have 
been less if you had known how bitterly I have 
reproached myself. Will you try to think 
more Idndly of me when I tell you that " 

"I have never thought unkindly of you," 
said she. "It is very wrong of you to say sa 
— ^very." 

" Think what I was before I lost you. It 
was not tiQ you were married and seemed 
happy " 

" And you have the heart, the feeling, the 
good taste, the generosity, to reproach me 
with that!" 

" Oh ! but I don't mean that — ^I meant "^ 

" To reproach me because, when I had been 
forced at eighteen into that marriage, I did 
my duty in that state, and " 

" Indeed I never meant that. Do listen to^ 



me. 
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" I am listening, and you only keep on 
telling me such things as that. It is very, 
very cruel of you — ^you know it is." 

A tear rolled under the veil so tightly held 
over her face. Sherborne gently took the 
hand that held it, and said — 

''I really never cared for Miss Winifred 
Arden ; it was morbid resentment that made 
me act as I did. I know that I acted very 
wrongly, and I told her father so this very 
morning, and I will tell her so to-day, if you 
wish it." 

*' No ! don't do that," interrupted Lady 
Pyfield in a very decisive parenthesis. ^^ Don't 
think of doing that." 

"You had married, and had duties, and 
were a Catholic, too," said Sherborne. " I had 
nothing to fall back on when my life's happi- 
ness had been snatched from me. And do 
remember this. When I first met you again, 
three years ago, I thought that you were cold, 
I thought that it was too late. That was the 
reason why I acted as I did. It was wrong, 
very wrong, I know ; but surely you at least 
can understand and forgive it." 

*' I do," she replied. 

" And will you be mine ? " he asked, again 
taking her hand, and pressing it to his Hps. 
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She did not attempt to withdraw it, and 
answered in a low voice, " I wiQ." Then as 
they reached the end of the avenue, she said, 
*' Come into the church with me." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

" There's a Divinity that shapes our ends-^ 
Rough-hew them how we may." 

^ Hamlet, 

Time rolled on, and so did the trains that were 
bringing an unusual number of passengers into 
the town of Lyneham. It was what is popu- 
larly called election-time, the time especially 
dedicated to potations and promises. 

The town was in a stir: its inhabitants 
were pleasantly excited by strange behefs in 
the power of their favourite candidate to do 
wonderful things in their favour. Elections 
had not then been deprived of all their pride, 
pomp, and circumstance. In the ancient city 
of Ledchester the time-honoured ''0 yes! 
yes I yes ! " that used to herald the 
nomination had been given forth with due 
dignity and decorum, no one supposing or 
suspecting that it would be for the last time. 
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This was the poUing day ; and the pollings 
was vigorous in Lyneham as elsewhere, for an 
unexpected candidate on the other side had 
turned up latterly, with a probahle chance of 
running it hard. Many a fly, filled with 
independent voters, drew up at the polling 
booth, but so covered with printed handbills 
that the very coachmaker who built it would 
not have recognized his own work. 

In one of these vehicles a traveller arrived 
at the hotel about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, having found no other conveyance at 
the station. He was pale and pensive, taking 
no notice whatever of what was passing. He 
walked into a sitting-room, and said to the 
waiter — 

^' Can you get me anything on wheels to 
carry my luggage? The flyman would only 
come as far as here. He said he must go 
back to bring some voters. A donkey-cart 
will do." 

^' I will go and see, sir," said the waiter. 
" But the towii is very fall just now." 

'^ Anything will do," said the traveller. " I 
dare say the wheelbarrows won't be wanted." 

The waiter smiled aside at what seemed an 
allusion to the convivial habits of the British 
elector, and retired to see what could be done ; 
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but nothing could be more remote from tbe 
traveller's thoughts than the mildly immoral 
contemplation of prospective drunkenness with 
which he was credited. Moreover, his mind 
was altogether absent from the local events of 
the day. 

He walked up to a window, and looking out, 
gazed intently at the street, not at the passers- 
by. After a while he began to think aloud, 
without being aware of doing so till the sound 
of his own voice made it known to him. 

" The old puddle," so ran his soliloquy, '^is 
there still. Odd that I should remember such 
rubbish! But I can forget nothing that is 
connected, however indirectly, with that time. 
The rain that is in it now is not the same rain 
that was in it a year and a half ago, but it is 
rain. Neighbourhoods are not like that puddle. 
We return, and things are different as well as 
new — different, and we know not which way 
the difference will be." 

About this time Sir Eoger Arden was 
driving into Lyneham in a dog-cart, for the 
purpose of recording his vote. He, too, was 
soliloquizing ; but his soliloquy, like Professor 
Huxley's prayers to the unknown and unknow- 
able, was for the most part of the silent sort. 

*^ I can'fc help it, I can't help it," said he for 
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the twentieth time, about half a mile from the 
town. '' It's no use talking. I am sorry for 
Fyfield, very sorry ; but I am not going to let 
her be bothered. Lady Fyfield has behaved 
beautifully about it : but how very unpleasant 
it was having to go and tell her that it 
couldn't be. I am glad it's over. However, 
she seemed half to expect it — and that was a 
comfort. If that wonderful old lady, Mrs. 
Atherstone, were to prove right " 

The cornopean of a brass band sent forth a 
beery blast into his right ear as he turned a 
corner at the entrance of the town. 

^' Good gracious! " he said, putting his hand 
up to the part affected, ^' the fellow must be 
drunk." 

"How do you do. Sir Eoger?" said a fat 
female voice from a waggonette. '' I hope you 
are all well. I should have come to inquire, 
but I thought it would be too soon after the 
long journey before you were settled: and I 
heard too that Mr. Sherborne was with you. 
We were very glad to hear that he was 
recovering from his accident. Of course, we 
were very sorry to hear of his change, you 
know ; and we can't look upon him in the same 
hght as upon you who always were — ^you 
understand me ! " 
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" My dear, my dear ! " remonstrated Linus 
Jones in a low gutteral tone. 

" You are quite right, my dear," said she in 
a still fatter voice : ^' I ought not to say such 
things; but Sir Eoger doesn't mind me, I 
know. Oh ! by the bye, when is it to be ? " 

Sir Eoger began to drive on. 

" Are they to be married in London ? " 

'^ I don't quite know when we shall be going 
to London," said he. 

'' Have you heard anything of Mr. More- 
ton?" 

A fly fall of independent voters came be- 
tween the dog-cart and the waggonette. Sir 
Eoger improved the occasion, and drove on^ 
saying to himself — 

" Poor Moreton ! murdered by mistake just 
as things were coming straight for him . How 
crookedly things go in this world ! Well, there 
it is. One has had to seem, too, as if one were 
treating Fyfield ill — conspicuously so ; and yet 
there was no help for^it. Perhaps I should 
never have known the truth — ^not even now, 
if she had not been taken by surprise. And so, 
if Moreton had not been murdered I should 
never have known anything — ^yes, I should 
though : for I was determined at Baveno, be- 
fore all this happened, not to let her sacrifice 
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herself, as she might have done, out of pity 
or a mistaken sense of duty. And I was ready 
to encourage Moreton, and did encourage him 
conditionally, quite against what many people 
would have thought prudent, and all because 
I had such a high opinion of him and thought 
him exactly suited for her. And there it is ! 
God's ways are not our ways, and one mustn't 
murmur. But it is as much as I can do to 
look at her pale patient little face — so different 
from last year, and to see her trying to keep 
up, and thinking of everything for everybody. 
It makes me sometimes wish that I could 
have given my old life for his. Well, of course, 
it is all for the best, though I cannot see it 
as yet. I did at one time hope in a sort of way 
against hope that Mrs. Atherstone might turn 
out to be right : but that is all over. I have 
not had a line from her. She would have 
written if she had anything to tell." 

He was now turning under the archway of 
the hotel. When he got out he thought, 
^' Suppose I write a note to Mrs. Atherstone to 
ask her to come and stay with us as soon as 
she arrives. She can't be long now, for I know 
she can have heard nothing to keep her abroad, 
and she wants to meet her great-nephew. I do 
hope, though, that she won't bother any more 
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about that craze of hers. I can post it here. 
So I wiU." 

In pursuance of this resolution he walked 
into the room where Moreton had met Sher- 
borne, and Sir Thomas Grubhedge, and Sir 
Bertram Fyfield, on his waj; to Bramscote a 
year and a half before. The room was just as 
it had been then, with the urn on the side- 
board, and the tooth-picks in a wine glass, and 
the picture of the Yeomanry Eeview, and the 
money-box of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the election cards that soHcited 
votes and interest, only they were new ones 
this time. The room was the same, and 
the bookseller's shop opposite, with the prints 
of popular preachers and open-mouthed choris- 
ter boys, and Newfoundland dogs on a wall, 
and Garibaldi in a red shirt. Even the puddle, 
as we have seen, was there, in the same place, 
close to the same lamp-post. All was the same 
there, all was changed with regard to three 
of the four people who had there stood con- 
versing, each according to his own measure. 

But Sir Eoger Arden was not aware of that 
meeting, had never noticed the furniture and 
ornaments of the room, and had never thought 
either of the puddle in the road, or the prints 
in the shop window. He looked upon the room 
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as a room where he wanted to write a letter^ 
and in he walked. 

It was at this moment that the traveller 
standing hy the window, was thinking aloud 
the words — 

"... We return, and things are different 
as well as new — different, and we know not 
which way the difference will be." 

It is not likely that Sir Eoger overheard 
these words, for they were uttered -in a very 
low voicCj as people speak when some thought 
or feeling forces its way to the tongue, and the 
tongue obeys without any command or per- 
mission from the will ; but the speaker was 
startled by the unbidden sound of his own 
voice, and turned round suddenly to see if 
any one was there. Sir Eoger who had just 
entered the room, started and exclaimed — . 

" Why !— what ?— yes ; it is ! " 

And placing his hand above his eyes for an 
instant, to assure himself that he saw aright, 
he shook the traveller's hand with a heartiness 
that could not be mistaken. 

" Moreton ! " he said. " Well, this is the 
pleasantest surprise I have had for many a 
day, or ever had, perhaps, as far as that goes." 

Moreton felt that he was being truly wel- 
comed, and his heart began to throb a little ; 
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but then lie said to himself, " What does it 
mean after all ? " And the words " It is to be 
in June " rang in his ears as distinctly as when 
they were sent after him, near the Four Ways, 
by the fat voice of Mrs. Linus Jones from the 
waggonette. 

'* For they told me you were dead," added 
Sir Eoger. 

^' I was not very far from being so," an- 
swered Moreton. 

'* Well, but I want to hear all about it. You 
must give an account of yourself after the 
fright you have given us." 

That one little word " us " made the colour 
come and go in Moreton's face, and he hesi- 
tated for an instant, but recovering himself, 
answered calmly — 

'^ There is not much to tell. A fellow struck 
me with a knife or something, by mistake, 
I believe. That's about the long and short 
of it." 

" Come, that won't do," said Sir Eoger. ** I 
admire your modesty ; but you can't hide your 
good deeds like that, for there are people who 
witnessed them. Don Pascolini has been at 
Dredgemere, and he told Lady Fyfield all 
about it ; and she wrote word of it to Mary ; 
and then I went to the cottage, as we were 

TOL. III. T 
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coming back from Varallo, and I had a long talk 
with the woman whose husband acted as guide. 
And that reminds me to tell you a thing that 
you will rejoice to hear. De Bergerao had 
news this morning, in a mysterious way, that 
the poor fellow, his brother, did get away 
safely somewhere ; of course we don't know 
where, or anjrthing about it, except that. So, 
you see, I know it all, up to the time when you 
were supposed to have been murdered ; but I 
want to know the rest." 

'^ That is good news, indeed. As to myself, 
the priest I sent for had me carried to his 
house, and took care of me," said Moreton. 
'* I remained there till I was fit to travel. 
Then I went to Baveno for my luggage. I 
didn't find that, for my seivant had gone to 
England with it, and not knowing what to do 
with it, left it with my tailor — so I discovered 
afterwards. But I found what astonished me 
not a little : I found Mrs. Atherstone's name 
with yours in the Travellers' Book." 

"Ah ! " said Sir Eoger, looking profoundly 
convinced, '^ women are always right in these 
things. When they want to keep on search- 
ing for whatever it may be — a person supposed 
to be dead, or a stone that has tumbled out 
of a necklace, one should never try to prevent 
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them — ^never. I ought to have known that. We 
had met in a strange way, and become great 
friends. In fact, she travelled with us all the 
winter. But when we left Baveno, she stayed 
behind to look for you. In spite of what 
seemed positive proof, she would not believe 
that you were dead ; and when we left her, 
she was going to set off — on a donkey, I 
believe — to try if she could trace what had 
become of you." 

" You had gone away from Baveno only the 
day before I arrived there." 

'^Ah, no doubt; we came away rather sud- 
denly. I was very sorry to leave her by 
herself, but she would stay, and I — I couldn't 
help going ; there were reasons. Fyfield was 
in the hotel, and I had been obliged to tell 
him that — ^in fact, it couldn't be ; and he 
wanted to see her, and she — she wouldn't see 
him." 

Moreton drew a deep breath, and said, as 
soon as he could conveniently do so — 

'* In that case, I claim your, promise. Per- 
haps it will not avail me. I have no reason to 
suppose that it will ; but still " 

*' Certainly," interrupted Sir Eoger. "You 
have my fullest permission and best wishes. 
I wish her to marry the man who is best 
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adapted to make her happy ; and I beKeve you 
to be that man, or, at any rate, the most so 
of any man I know. . . . No — ^never mind 
about money and all that. I can't calculate 
worldly things where she is concerned. She 
is too good, too " 

He could say no more without betraying 
the evidence of strong emotion ; and as he 
had a truly British horror of doing that, he 
walked up to the nearest window, pretending 
to look out. Presently he returned, and 
said — 

" You will come on to Bramscote, of course,. 
unless you are engaged anywhere else." 

"I was engaged," said Moreton, uncon- 
sciously accenting the past tense. ^^I found 
a letter from Sherborne at my banker's about 
some trustee business, and I wrote yesterday 
to say I would go to Hazeley to-day." 

*^ WeU, but Sherborne is staying at Brams- 
cote, so you will find him there. You will 
also meet another friend of yours, Mrs. Ather- 
stone's newly-discovered great-nephew, De 
Bergerac. She is very much excited about 
him, and still has very wild ideas with regard 
to the Hazeley property. She is a very sen- 
sible woman on every other subject." 

" She is a wonderfully energetic one, too. 
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Imagine a woman of her age and habits 
determining to set off, with no companion 
but a hired guide, in search of a man she had 
only seen two or three times ! If I had been 
De Bergerac, one would almost have expected 
her to do it; but, gts it is, her energy and 
self-forgetfulness are extraordinary. In fact, 
she is an extraordinary woman altogether.'' 

*^ She is, indeed. I didn't half like leaving 
her there; but there was nothing for it." 

The waiter came in briskly, bringing in a 
letter with a foreign postmark, and a very 
British direction. He said — 

" Not a fly, nor a cart, nor nothing to be 
had, sir. The groom brought this from the 
post, to be given to you. Sir Eoger." 

^^ I thought there might be one by the 
second post — it is Mrs. Atherstone's writing," 
said Sir Eoger, breaking the large seal, and 
running his eyes over the first page. ** She 
says, in the first place, that she will be back 
to-morrow — ^then it will do if I send my note 
to-morrow morning — and that she had traced 
you out, but missed seeing you, and that you 
had gone to England. But now about your 
luggage. I can take it, or part of it, at any 
rate. I shall be going in about an hour's 
time." 
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" I think I had better walk," said Moreton. 

^^Very weU," said Sir Eoger. "Then I 
shall find you at Bramscote." 

"By the bye," said Moreton, as he was about 
to set off, "I forgot the election. How is 
Sherborne getting on ? I never looked at the 
bills — I had something else to think of." 

" Sherborne ? " said Sir Eoger. " He has 
been received into the Church, and went to 
his first Communion this morning. And there 
was such a hulabuloo about it; such abuse 
from the local newspapers, such whisperings 
in comers, and such wonderful canards about 
Jesuits in disguise. Nearly aU his supporters 
deserted him, and he retired from the con- 
test." 

" Thank God ! " said Moreton. " I always 
thought there was good stuff in him." 

" So did I," said Sir Eoger. " WeU, good- 
bye for the present." 

Then he went off to vote, and Moreton set 
out for Bramscote. It was just a year and a 
half since he had walked along that same road 
with Sherborne, and met Don Pascolini half- 
way. As he bounded along, straining his eyes 
to catch a glimpse of the place where Mary 
Arden was, recollections of that day, and the 
next fortnight, and the time since, rushed in 
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like a flood. The events of that time looked 
in retrospect like the course of a stage play. 
A year and a haK ago he was, as it were, in 
the prologue ; and now the drama was near its 
close — a drama with a traceable plot, startling 
incidents, and strange characters; Truth had 
shown itself, as it not unfrequently does, 
very like fiction ; which is not much to be 
wondered at, seeing that fiction, properly so 
called, is only a copy of real life. 

But if these recollections rushed in like a 
flood, they passed quickly out of sight, like 
leaves on its roUing surface. In a few 
moments there was but this one thought in 
his mind : What would Mary Arden's answer 
be ? It lasted aU the way to Bramscote, and 
soon became as nearly unbearable as anything 
can be said to be that we must bear and do 
bear. 

He turned in at the lodge-gate, and stop- 
ping for an instant to raise his hat as he 
passed the little church where he knew that 
the lamp was burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament, hurried along the avenue up to 
the house. 

When the door was opened he said, ** My 
luggage wlU come with Sir Eoger from Lyne- 
ham," and in another minute he found him- 
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self in the Kbrary, where, sitting at a table, 
writing a note, was Mary Arden, and no one 
besides- 

At the sound of his name she turned her 
head, and rising, stood still. She was very 
pale, and leaned against the back of her chair 
unsteadily. Moreton looked intently at her 
for an instant, as if he were trying to read his 
fate in her eyes, and then he said — 

" I have your father's permission to speak. 
Forgive me if I am too sudden; pity me if 
what I say is unwelcome. I know well how 
unworthy of you I am — so well, that if there 
were any Hmit or measure in my love for you, 
I should now be put to silence and confusion. 
But I am utterly insensible to everything 
except your answer. Only tell me if you — ^tell 
me that you " 

She tottered and leaned heavily on the 
chair. 

" Oh ! what is it ? What have I said ? 
^What " 

She had grown paler and paler, her eyes 
fixed, her breathing troubled, and now she 
was sinking into the chair. 

*^ Tell me what it is," he exclaimed : ^* tell 
me what to say, or do, or not do — anything in 
the world ; but don't look like that.'' 
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How long he leant over her, listening 
intently for the first sound of her voice, he 
knew not, nor did she, though she heard every 
word he spoke. 

*^But it is you?" she said at last. "I 
thought you were dead — they told me so. 
The man at the other cottage had seen it." 

"Did you care?" said Moreton. "Do 
you?" 

She burst into tears, and, after a little 
while, answered simply, "Yes; I do." 

" Oh ! tell me again that you do care,'' he 
said. " Tell me that I may " 

" Yes, but indeed I do," she repKed. 

"Then," said he, "then we are — but it 
seems more happiness than I can believe in-^ 
are we engaged ? " 

And she said in a low voice, but distinctly, 
'^ Yes ; we are ! " 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

fiJlHeU ^oKtirct firi^hv iyOpt&rw irori 
&eATToy ZiVQU irphs to rvyxdyoyra vvv. 

EURIF, Jon. 

" And to his ©ye 
There was but one beloved face on earthy 
And that was shining on him." 

Byeon, The Dream, 

Early in the aftjemoon of the next day a 
fly, containing Mrs. Atherstone, her big port- 
manteau and her black leather bag, drew up 
before the door of the house at the Four 
Ways. The sound of the wheels had attracted 
old Susan to the window, and she came down- 
stairs with such alacrity that, when the fly 
stopped, the house door was already open.- 
The joy of the faithful old creature was a 
beautiful sight, and moved Mrs. Atherstone to 
tears. 

"You dear old thing, I am glad to see 
you," she said. " You see I am all the better 
for my travels ; and you look famously well. 
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too. What is the last news? You always 
know." 

*^ Squire Sherborne has took and made him- 
seKa Catholic." 

*^ I am glad to hear it. So have I." 

"Lor 'm! Well, to be sure! you knows 
best ; and I always found them very good to 
me — ^them as I've come across ; and I mind 
that when old Joe Pittock — him as lived at 
one time down by Timson's brickfield at Clay- 
pit Flats — when he were a-dying he sent up to 
the Eectory, and Parson Snugley sent him 
word as he shouldn't come, because he'd been 
that wicked all his life, and " 

But by this time, Mrs. Atherstone was 
upstairs, and had seen a note on the table in 
Sir Eoger's handwriting. She tore it open 
and read : — 

"My deab Mes. Atherstone,— -You were 
right after all ! Thank God ! Moreton is alive, 
and staying here. Supposing from your last 
letter that you will have arrived by this time, 
I send this note to beg that you will come at 
once and stay with us for a few days to meet 
jour great-nephew. Sherborne is also here^ 
but he goes back to Hazeley to-morrow. He 
has followed your good example, and made his 
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first Commimion the day before yesterday in 
our little churcli. Perhaps you will now feel 
more kindly disposed towards " 

*^ Yes, yes ! of course. But right is right. 
Tell the fly to stop, and don't have the luggage 
taken off. I am going to Bramscote. I shall 
be back in a few days." 

To Bramscote she went without a minute's 
delay ; and, when she arrived there, she found 
in the Ubrary, Sir Eoger, Mary and Winifred 
Arden, Count de Bergerac, Moreton, Lady 
Fyfield, Sherborne, and Don Pascohni. 

"This is very kind and friendly of you — 
coming on such short notice," said Sir Roger. 
" When did you get home ? " 

" A Uttle more than half an hour ago," said 
^he. 

" But you have had no luncheon then. 
You must have it now," said both the Miss 
Arden s. 

" No, thank you. I brought my luncheon 
with me in the railway carriage, and ate it 
too, I assure you." 

" How can I thank you for the trouble and 
fatigue you went through on my account ? " 
said Moreton. 

"You had shown kindness to me; and be- 
sides, I really did nothing," was the charao- 
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t eristic reply. "And it was notliing — less 
than nothing, if that were possible, compared 
with what you did " 

While she shook hands with Don Pascolini, 
bowed to Sherborne, and wias introduced to 
Lady Fyfield, De Bergerac added the words^ 
" Yes — for my poor brother. I can never 
repay what you did for him. It was the 
most " 

"Nonsense! my dear fellow," interrupted 
Moreton. " Most men would have done it 
if they had had the chance." 

Then came a pause, a stiff silence, a general 
feeling of constraint, where all had been at 
ease five minutes before. Mrs. Atherstone 
broke the silence, rising from her chair as she 
did so. 

" The time," said she, " has at length come 
when I can show proof of what I have long 
been thought mad for asserting; and, as all the 
people whom it concerns are present, I will 
proceed at once, if you please. I have already 
told you, Mr. Sherborne, and others, that the 
direct male heir of John Sherborne is the 
lawful heir of Hazeley ; but I did not produce 
the proofs of what I asserted. I am now 
going to do so." 

" My dear Mrs. Atherstone, don't," whis- 
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pered Sir Eoger, edging up to her. *^ If you 
like to think it, you know, it's all very well ; 
but, upon my word, you know, you make it 
very awkward for me. People will think 
I asked you to meet him on purpose." 

"And I am going to prove that Count de 
Bergerac is the heir of John Sherborne,'' said 
she, taking no notice whatever of his remon- 
strance. 

Sir Eoger retired protesting. The rest sat 
still in their places, intently silent. Sher- 
borne was a Uttle taken aback at first, but 
he showed no signs of emotion. He looked 
serenely contented, and appeared to be think- 
ing much more of Lady Fyfield than of what 
Mrs. Ather stone said. 

"I must ask you. Sir Eoger," said Mrs. 
Atherstone, "to be so kind as to take us all a 
little way in a carriage. My fly will hold 
some of us, if it is not gone. WiQ you allow 
me to ring and ask ? " 

Sir Eoger's face turned many colours, and 
he made several inarticulate objections, look- 
ing around all the while from one to the 
other of his family and friends for counsel 
and assistance. What desperate means Mrs, 
Atherstone would have employed, if this ob- 
structive dumb show had continued long, it is 
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impossible to say, but Sherborne himself came 
to the rescue. 

" I hope you will do what she wishes," he 
said. ^^ It is my desire that the question 
should be set at rest. If there really is a 
genuine Will of old Mrs. Sherborne's leaving 
Hazeley to her brother's male heir, of course 
I have no moral right to the property. Let 
her produce her proofs. I shall not feel satis- 
fied now unless the thing is cleared up." 

" Oh ! very well — if you wish it," said Sir 
Eoger, ringing the beU. " We had better 
have the break, it will hold us all." 

" I will go first in the fly," said Mrs. 
Atherstone. 

" Whichever way you like," answered Sir 
Eoger, adding in a low voice, ^^ It doesn't 
signify much now what way we go, or how, 
or where. I am being made a great fool of, 
and put in a very unpleasant position — very, 
indeed. I didn't think she would have done 
so — that I didn't." 

After this there was silence in the library. 
The ladies, with the exception of Mrs. Ather- 
stone, went to prepare for the mysterious 
drive. Sir Eoger disappeared, and was not 
seen again tiU the carriages were announced. 
Then Mrs. Atherstone gave her orders in 
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a low voice to the flyman, and got into the 
fly. The rest mounted the break, and the 
expedition started. 

The movement of the carriage miloosed the 
tongues of its occupants by degrees, to a 
limited extent; but no one referred to the 
question at issue except Sir Roger, who con- 
conversed with himseK after the foUovmig 
manner : — 

"I always thought her a sensible woman 
till now; but she has gone perfectly mad 
about this — stark staring mad. ... If I could 
have known this ! . . . I ought to have had 
sense enough not to ask her when he was 
with us. ... I am being made a downright 
fool of. ... I never did think I should ever 
be in such a position. . . . No ! it's all very 
well to have a monomania, but it isn't fair 
to make such a fool of one. ..." 

These little comments on the state of affairs 
went on for some time, and they were quite 
audible, though he was not aware of the fact. 
At length he jumped up suddenly, as they 
were turning a corner, and exclaimed — 

" Why we're going to Hazeley ! No ! I 
won't have it. I'll stop the carriage. Hi ! " 

But Sherborne again interposed. "Please 
don't interfere with her," he said. 
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**Well, but what is she going to do?" 
urged Sir Eoger, still standing up, which was 
not a very easy position to maintain, for the 
road was rough. 

*'We shall know presently, and then the 
question will be settled," said Sherborne. " It 
is better so — ^indeed it is." 

This advice was made emphatic to Sir 
Eoger by a jolt over a stone, that sent him 
staggering across the break, knockiag off 
Don Pascolini's hat, and throwing Lady 
Fyfield much out of the perpendicular. 

** I beg your pardon," said he, as he 
scrambled back to his place. "Everything 
goes wrong somehow. I can't help it. I 
have been made a fool of all through this 
business, whatever it may be. . . . " 

He then sat quite motionless, and never 
raised his eyes from the handle of his walking- 
stick till the carriage drew up at Hazeley, and 
Sherborne began to get out. 

"Well! I don't understand," muttered Sir 
Eoger. " It's beyond me." 

They all entered the house, Mrs. Atherstone 
going first, and the rest following in an un- 
even procession, like the sight-seers after a 
cicerone. Sir Eoger went last, and protested 
at intervals. 

VOL. III. U 
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At the top of the staircase was a long cor- 
ridor : she went along that without waiting 
for any one or looking back. Halfway down 
the corridor was a narrow passage leading into 
the older part of the building : she dived into 
that as one who knew it well. Farther on 
there was another passage, very short, and 
ending in a door. She opened the door, 
passed through a bedroom into a little oak- 
panelled room beyond, and suddenly facing 
about, waited for the rest of the party. When 
they were all inside she pushed a chair close 
to the waU on the side next the bedroom, and 
standing on it, pressed the middle of one 
panel, a Uttle way below the top of an old- 
fashioned wardrobe. 

Thought Moreton : " This is just what she 
told us that she did by old Mrs. Sherborne's 
directions. I shall begin to believe in 
Miss Hermione What's-her-name's ghost story 
next." 

" ^ And what doth else lack credence, come to me, 
And I'U be sworn 'tis true. ' " 

said Sherborne, who was unable to resist a 
ridiculous impression, even when it told 
against himself. "I never saw this secret 
place before, nor heard of it." 

" But what is the use of routiag about up 
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there ? " said Sir Eoger, staring very hard 
at nothing particular. 

No one answered the question, because no 
one, except Mrs. Atherstone, had the least 
idea of what was going to happen next ; but 
while eight pairs of eyes were looking upwards 
at the centre of the wardrobe, Mrs. Atherstone 
pushed the panel downwards, and pulled out 
a sealed packet from a hollow space behind. 
There was a suppressed exclamation, and 
then a dead silence, marked rather than 
broken by Sherborne. 

*' I don't care, if you don't," he whispered 
to Lady Fyfield ; and she answered by a smile 
that made him hold the Hazeley estate still 
cheaper. 

Mrs. Atherstone stepped off the chair, 
walked across the little room, and standing 
with her back to the wall, said in a clear 
voice very distinctly — 

**You, Mr. Moreton, and you, too, Don 
PascoHni, have heard of this room before. 
You heard me speak of it before when you 
came to see me, by my urgent request, in 
my lonely house at the Four Ways. And you, 
also. Sir Eoger, know the strange and sorrow- 
ful story connected with this room, for I told it 
all to you some months ago, and to " 
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" Yes, yes," interrupted Sir Eoger ; *^ and I 

« 

felt for you and your troubles, and all tliat — 
very much I did. But I can't " 

^' I dare say not," said she. "And it 
doesn't at all matter. The point is this : I 
said that old Mrs. Sherborne took a packet 
out of that place up there, and entrusted it 
to me ; and I said that the packet contained 
a description of her brother, his age and the 
rest, and the assumed name he had gone by at 
Douai on account of the penal laws. But I 
did not say that Mrs. Sherborne, a fortnight 
before her death, made a WiU, leaving this 
estate, which was entirely in her own power, 
to the heir male of John Sherborne, her 
brother. The packet I have just pulled out 
of that place behind the wainscot is that 
WiU." 

When Sherborne saw the Will held up, a& 
if in triumph before him, he felt for the first 
time (his eyes happening to be turned away 
from Lady Fyfield) that so public an exhibi- 
tion of the evidence was galling ; and he 
said — 

"Why did you never tell me of this 
wonderful document before?" 

" I was not quite such a fool," she repHed — 
*' excuse me for speaking so plainly — as to 
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do that, merely to raise up false claimants, and 
run the risk — excuse me again, but business is 
business — ^run the risk of its getting into hands 
where it might not be safe." 

" I appreciate the compliment,'* said Sher- 
borne. " But may I read the Will ? It strikes 
me that I have a right to look at it in what 
(at present, anyhow) is my own house." 

** No ! " she said. ** I will not permit it. 
Listen to me! " 

He bowed his head, and was silent before 
the grand old lady, whose voice and action 
were simply sublime. 

" I have not waited fifty-seven years for 
this day, to be put off at last. The two 
people who witnessed this Will are now living, 
and of perfectly sound mind. One of them 
is the old man at the lodge, James Telford 
— ^he was footman here then. The other was 
Susan Bicknell, who is, and has been for the 
last fifty-seven years, my servant. The packet 
was sealed with a large family seal which is, 
or ought to be, still in this house. Do you 
recognize it ? " 

^^I do," said Sherborne, as she held up the 
parchment before him, turning it so that he 
could see the inpression. 

" Then," said she, **in order that there may 
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be no dispute, or question, or difficulty of any 
sort, the best way of proceeding will be this : 
to put it into the hands of a lawyer, and have 
it read by him in the presence of us all — at 
Bramscote, if Sir Koger wiU allow it ; if not, 
elsewhere. And since the lawyer wiU not be 
able to come before to-morrow, I propose that 
some third person of known character and 
standing shall take care of it in the mean time. 
Sir Eoger, wiU you do me the favour of keep- 
ing it tiU then ? '' 

She put the document into his hand, and 
there it remaiaed for about the space of a 
second. Then he started as if a wasp had 
stung him, and hastily giving it back to her, 
exclaimed — 

**Eh! — ^what? I didn't see what you were 
doing. Good gracious ! No ! I won't, indeed. 
It isn't fair. Why should I be made to do 
such a thing? It was bad enough to be 
brought here like a fellow in a play. It's no 
use, for I won't." 

And he said furthermore, but within him- 
self. " I wish I had left^ that black bag alone 
in the custom-house at Boulogne ! Not that 
I haven't come to have a great regard for 
her; but really! " 

" Then we must drive to Lyneham and put it 
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into a lawyer's hands to-day," said she. "It 
will make us very late, bnt it can't be helped." 

Grasping the Will sturdily, she was about 
to leave the room with the full intention of 
driving straight to Lyneham, when Sherborne 
for the third time came to her assistance. 

" I hope you will take charge of it," he said 
to Sir Eoger. *'You will do me a personal 
favour." 

" Oh ! very well. Of course, if you wish it," 
said Sir Eoger. " What an ass I was to let 
myself be brought into such a position ! ' ' 

" Then that is all till to-morrow," said Mrs. 
Atherstone, as she put the Will into his hand. 

" This is very unfriendly of you," grumbled 
Sir Eoger. " I did not think you would have 
done such a thing." 

"I don't think I shall have injured youy 
somehow," said she, walking off with her black 
bag on her arm. 

As he was offering to hand her into the 
break, she whispered — 

" No, thank you. I shall go back in the fly 
by myself. It is better so. And, if you will 
allow me, I wiU stay upstairs this evening. 
I am tired after my jom-ney ; and my presence 
might be a restraint ; pending the settlement 
of this business." 
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CHAPTEE XVni. 

'^ God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one I " 

Henry V, 

^' Oonticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant." 

Vma. ^n. 

The next morning, soon after breaMast, all 
being assembled in the library, Sherborne 
said — 

" As far as I am concerned there is no need 
to send for a lawyer. Old Telford I know to 
be honest and intelligent. If he says that 
Mrs. Sherborne was of sound mind when she 
asked him to witness the WiU, I shall not 
attempt to dispute it. I have suspected 
before now that the property went out of the 
direct line in an underhand, dirty sort of a 
way; and, if she reaUy did try to set things 
right by leaving it back — ^though she was 
rather late in doing so, by the bye — ^let right 
be done at last. I should certainly not contest 
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the Will in that case, even if I were sure of 
success. I only want proof of these two 
things: that Mrs. Sherborne was of sound 
mind when she signed the Will, and that 
Count de Bergerac is the direct male heir of 
John Sherborne." 

" Well done, Sherborne ! " said Sir Eoger to 

himseK. ^*I always said But all this is 

very disagreeable though." 

^' The lawyer is here," said Mrs. Atherstone, 
*' and TeKord, and Susan Bicknell. I got 
messengers yesterday evening to go for them. 
Will you allow them to be shown in ? " 

*' Oh ! of course — ^yes. Only " 

^' I know. I must seem very hard, and rude, 
and all that sort of thing. I am sorry, but it 
can't be helped. Business is business, and 
promises to the dead are sacred." 

She left the room, and presently returned 
with the lawyer, the old man from the lodge 
at Hazeley, and her own old servant. The 
lawyer, being of opinion, like herself, that 
business is business, proceeded at once to open 
the Will, and read it out. It was very short, 
and when he had finished he said— 

" The sum and substance of it is this : She 
leaver everything to the heir of John Sher- 
borne, her brother, with the exception of an 
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annuity of three hundred a year to Mrs. 
Atherstone, which annuity, she says, is men- 
tioned in another Will to be opened at her 
death. This Will that I have just read is, she 
saySj to be taken care of, as agreed upon be- 
tween her and Mrs. Atherstone, and is to be 
produced by her when she should find John 
Sherborne's heir. *I solemnly charge her' 
(so it runs) * that she cease not to try all pos- 
sible means of discovering the heir of my 
brother, John Sherborne.' " 

" There is, or ought to be," said Mrs. Ather- 
stone, ^' a sHp of paper put up with the Will, 
directing me to confide her wishes to some 
other person, if old age or dangerous illness 
should come upon me before I had succeeded 
in finding him." 

'* Here it is," said he, unfolding a haK sheet 
of old letter paper. 

*^ And that was why I spoke to you and Don 
Pascolini among the fern in the park here, last 
November twelvemonth," said she to Moreton. 
" I wanted to find some one that I could 
confide it to, and I had no idea who to tell. I 
thought of going to Sir Eoger " 

"But why?" ejaculated the much-tried 
Sir Eoger. "Why was it to be me — of all 
people ? " 
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" Well, I didn't, you see," said Mrs. Ather- 
stone. ^'I thought it might be awkward as 
you were near neighbours." 

^' Not half so awkward as taking one off in a 
break to rummage about for Wills in his 
house," grumbled Sir Eoger. 

" It was by accident," said Mrs. Atherstone, 
addressing Moreton, " that I was walking 
there at the time ; but I liked the expression of 
both your faces, and I thought to myseK — ^life 
is uncertain, and who else is there for me to 
apply to ? I had no friend then in the world 
but my old servant. So I asked you to visit 
me at the Four Ways. I have often thought 
since that you must have taken me for a mad 
woman. And you came ; and I told you all^ 
except about the Will; and I should have 
told you that under strict secrecy, if you 
had come to see me the morning you left. 
That was why I asked you to come. Yes, 
yes; I know you meant to come, and could 
not help it, and all that. I had half a mind 
to tell Don Pascolini as well ; but I thought 
it would be difficult for him as a foreigner 
to be forthcoming at the right time, and 
awkward for him as a priest to be mixed 
up iQ a thing of that sort. So I gave it up, 
and waited ; and afterwards I found that the 
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opportunity of acting for myself was near at 
hand.'' 

Then, turning to the lawyer, she pointed 
out to him her old servant, and the old man 
from the lodge at Hazeley. 

" These are the witnesses to the Will," she 
said. **Will you have the goodness to 
question them on the subject 2 " 

**Is your name James Telford?" said the 
lawyer to the old man. 

'' Yes, sir." 

*^Were you in service at Hazeley in the 
year 1814 ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

^* Did Mrs. Sherborne make her Will while 
you were there ? ' ' 

^^Yes, sir." 

^* Did you witness it? " 

'* Yes, sir; me and Susan Bicknell." 

'* Is that your signature ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Was Mrs. Sherborne of sound mind at the 
time, fit to do business ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Are you quite sure of that ? '' 

" Yes, sir." 

" Do you know why I ask you these ques- 
tions?" 
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'.' No, sir." 

" Do you know the contents of the Will — 
what it was about ?/" 

'' No, sir." 

*^ Did you ever hear what became of it ? " 

" No, sir." 

'' Have you any interest in connection with 
it?" 

" I don't rightly understand you, sir." 

*' Any reason for answering one way more 
than another ? " 

*^ Bless me ! no, sir. How should I ? " 

*'Has Mrs. Atherstone or any one else 
spoken to you about the matter ? " 

" No, sir." 

The lawyer then turned to old Susan, who 
made a vigorous curtsey, and * then stood 
forward, twirling the fringe of her shawl. 

** Did you live with Mrs. Sherborne," he 
began, " in the year 1814 ? " 

" Oh yes, sir. I came there fifty-eight 
years ago come Michaelmas. I were sixteen 
years old then, sir, and I mind being called 
one morning — about a fortnight before she 
died it were. I must come at once, they said,, 
and look alive ; and I did, for she were that 
sharp to see as things was done properly, and 
she were that sensible to the last." 
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" That will do as far as I am concerned," 
said Sherborne. ^' I am quite satisfied that the 
Will is genuine, and that Mrs. Sherborne was 
of sound mind when she made it.'* 

The lawyer, having business waiting for "him 
at home, went his way, and the two witnesses 
to Mrs. Sherborne's Will "retired. As soon as 
they had left the room Mrs. Atherstone said to 
De Bergerac — 

^' Now then, I must ask you a few questions. 
Was your father an Englishman ? " 

" He was," answered De Bergerac. 

^^ What was his name ? " 

"Brabourne." 

'^ Who was he?" 

'^ He was the only son, by a second marriage, 
of Thomas Brabourne, who was the second son 
of John Brabourne. When John Sherborne 
was sent to Douai as a boy to be educated, he 
went under the assumed name of Flaxley — 
others did so at the time, on account of the 
penal laws. Afterwards an old Mr. Brabourne 
who was hying in France, and had no relations, 
left him his fortune, and he took that name. I 
have, among other heir-looms, an old pencil 
sketch of Hazeley, just Uke what it is now, 
and a letter to John Sherborne at Douai from 
his father, sent by private hand." 
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'^ Have you got them here ? " 

'' No." 

'^ How tiresome of you ! Why couldn't you 
have brought them ? " 

" But, my dear aunt, how could I possibly 
have imagined what was going to happen ? *' 

^^ How tiresome of you ! Now you must send 
for them directly, do you understand me ? — 
directly. By the bye, Mr. Moreton," she said, 
taking off her watch-chain, and with a key 
that was fastened on it unlocking her black 
leather bag, *' here is a packet that belongs to 
you. I ought to have given you this yester- 
day, but I reaUy had so much to think of, that 
it went out of my head. I have carried it 
about with me for the last seven months, on 
purpose to give it you as soon as I had a 
chance of doing so. But first, you must know 
how it came into my possession. Last October 
Mrs. What's-her-name, there at Femham Eec- 
tory, wanted to build a room or two more, 
or put two rooms into one, or something, and 
bought a lot of smart furniture for it. So she 
wanted to get rid of some old things that she 
didn't think fine enough, which had been 
bought at a valuation from the executors when 
your father died, and Mrs. What's-her-name 
had a sale of them. I bought a bureau, and 
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one day discovered in it a secret drawer, and 
in the secret drawer this packet directed to 
your father." 

** This must be the packet that I have heard 
him speak of, which he never could find," said 
Moreton, holding it up to the Ught. " The 
lady who had adopted him died after a short 
illness, before he could get home from school 
to see her ; and I have the letter she wrote 
when she was taken ill, in which she speaks of 
two packets that he would find in the secret 
drawer of a certain bureau, one containing 
documents relating to the property which she 
had left him, and her Will ; the other, various 
documents relating to his parentage. The 
one relating to the property he found, the 
other one he never did find." 

*^ Here it is, then. Now do open it — I have 
carried it haK over Europe for the last seven 
months," interrupted Mrs. Atherstone, pushing 
it into his hands. " Don't be so slow about it." 

He broke the seal, and pulled out, first a 
leather case with a clasp, and then two letters 
in different hands. 

" A miniature ! " said she, taking it out of 
his hands, and undoing the clasp. ** A lady 
— ^the end of last century. French, I think. 
Do you know who it is ? " 
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'' Not the least. But " 

'^ But what?'' 

*' Only an accidental resemblance in the 
setting. But I had better read this letter." 

" Setting of what ? Gracious goodness ! 
what ^5 all this mystery ? " 

'^ No mystery at all that I know of," said 
Moreton, beginning to read one of the letters : 
" the setting happens to be like " 

** What is the matter ? " she whispered, see- 
ing him turn pale. ^'You may trust me ; 
indeed, you may." 

^^ One moment first " 

Said she to herself, " I will peep ; for when 
I do like people, I do." 

Peeping accordingly, she read these words — 

*^ . . . and as I may not live to see. you 
grow up I write this letter, because it is but 
just that you should know whose son you are." 

" No wonder he turns pale," thought she. 
^* It's monstrously unpleasant. Never mind ! 
I don't care. I will never believe that he is 
the grandson of nobody. But what is this ? 
How bad the writing is, and I haven't got my 
spectacles." 

Then she came closer to Moreton, peeped 
with all her might, not caring who might see 
that she was doing so, and began to read in 

YOL. III. X 
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a low voice, commenliiig in her own mind as 
she went on. 

*^ What is all this digression for ? To be a 
good boy, and not be a Papist, because his 
father and mother had been brought up in it, 
and knew no better, but he had had the ad- 
vantage of being enlightened — did not wish 
him to know about it till he was well 
grounded, and had come to years of discre- 
tion, and the rest. The old story. Here we 

come to the point. You are the son of 

Ah ! I wish I had my spectacles." And, 
snatching the letter out of Moreton's hand, 
she read aloud as follows : — 

*^You are the eldest grandson of John 
Sherborne, of Hazeley, in shire." 

*^ What ! " she exclaimed, dropping the 
letter in amazement, and hastily catching it 
up again — ^^ the eldest grandson of John Sher- 
borne ! Then he is the heir ! But it can't 
be." 

All eyes, except Moreton's, were turned on 
her and the letter. Moreton had not got over 
the idea of appearing before Mary Arden as 
somebody else. He seemed to himself an 
involuntary impostor, and it was some time 
before he could understand the meaning of 
Mrs. Atherstone's words. 
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^' I don't understand how they can both 
be old Sherborne's heir," said Sir Eoger. 

^' Never mind. Let me read," said Mrs. 
Atherstone. " Here it is : ^ You are the eldest 
grandson, and the rest — Papists . . . forty- 
five . . . yes, we know all that. John Sher- 
borne, educated at Douai under the name of 
Flaxley . . . remained in France when he had 
nothing to come to England for . . . took the 
name of Braboume for a fortune left him. . . . 
He had two sons ; the eldest was guillotined 
in Paris, during the Eeign of Terror, but he 
was married, and had a son. That son was 
bom after his father's death. His mother, 
who had escaped from Paris with her child, 
and, after great hardships and dangers, got 
into Italy, was taken ill on the way, and died 
in a cottage near Savona. I was travelling 
that way, and, to make a long story short, I 
adopted her child. That child was yourself. 
The miniature that you will find in the second 
packet is a portrait of her, your mother. 
There was one of your father, but it was un- 
fortunately mislaid, and left behind. In the 
first packet you will find a letter addressed to 
John Sherborne at Douai, under the name of 
Flaxley, by his father, and dated from Hazeley. 
It was among her things. This letter was 
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enclosed in one written by John Flaxley to her 
husband, that is John Sherborne (your father), 
in which he says that he gives it to him; and 
hopes he will keep it carefully in order to 
prove his descent, though the property had 
passed into other hands.' " 

^^ The setting of the miniature is certainly 
like that other," said Moreton half to himself. 

" What miniature ? " said she, puUing the 
other letter out of the packet. ^* Look here ! 
This is the letter from John Sherborne to his 
son ; and here, enclosed in it, is the one to 
John Sherborne, at Douai, from his father at 
Hazeley. But stop a minute. She goes on 
say : — * I was acquainted with your father and 
with your grandfather in Paris. I have heard 
them both speak many times of the letter 
written from Hazeley. I have often heard 
your grandfather say that he went by the 
name of Flaxley at college on account of a 
law (of the reign of James I., I think), and 
that there was, or ought to be, a memorandum 
to that effect somewhere at Hazeley.' " 

"And I have it," said Mrs. Atherstone, 
opening her black bag, and pulling out a folded 
sheet of paper. " This is it. I showed it to 
you at the Four Ways a year and a half ago, 
Httle thinking that it concerned you. Mrs. 
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Sherborne, as I told you at the time, took it 
out of the secret place in the little room at 
Hazeley that you all saw yesterday, and gave 
it to me. But what other miniature did you 
refer to just now ? " 

^^ One I saw in a cottage when I was 
travelling on foot to Varallo," said Moreton. 

^ ' Where the woman told me about you ? ' ' 
said Sir Eoger. 

'' Yes. Her mother showed me the picture, 
and told the same story about it that has just 
been read out of Mrs. Moreton's letter to my 
father. They insisted on my having it, be- 
cause they said it was like me." 

'^ Go and fetch it," said Mrs. Atherstone. 
^' It must be among your things. Go, go ! " 

When he had left the room, she spread open 
Mrs. Moreton's letter, the two letters that had 
been enclosed in it, and the memorandum 
concerning John Sherborne at Douai. 

^'Now read these, all of you," she said. 
^^ Yes, you must — at least, Mr. Sherborne, and 
Sir Eoger, and some one else besides. Lady 
Fyfield, will you ? " 

The three letters and the memorandum were 
read accordingly, and in the mean time. More- 
ton returned with the miniature. Mrs. Ather- 
stone snatched it from him, looked at it 
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eagerly, and when the reading of the docu- 
ments had been concluded, held it up before 
them. They all perceived a strong family 
likeness between Moreton and that miniature- 
Then she held up the other. 

" They are a pair," said Sherborne. Then, 
turning to Moreton, he added, ^* It is evident 
— and was so, even before this miniature had 
been produced, that you are John Sherborne's 
direct male heir." 

" Quite evident," said De Bergerac. " I 
congratulate you with all my heart, and I am 
very glad that it turns out to be you." 

*^ And so am I," said Sherborne. ^' And I 
am glad to go back into my old neighbour- 
hood ; I am, indeed. I have my own reasons 
for it. Most people would call them senti- 
mental reasons, I dare say ; but they are very 
real, and they are interwoven with the history 
of my life. And I am glad to take my old 
name again. It was the name of the old 
crusader whose brass monument in the dese- 
crated parish church always made me feel 
ashamed of myself. I can feel now that, 
unworthy as I am, I have a right to bear the 
name of De Beaufoy." 

*^ And I," said Mrs. Atherstone, " am more 
thankful than words can express. As for the- 
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extraordinary surprise we have had at the last 
— well ! I am very fond of them both, and I 
believe, that, all things considered, it is best 
as it has turned out. God has been very 
merciful to me. He has permitted me in my 
old age to undo the " 

" I will never disbelieve again anything you 
are sure about," interrupted Sir Roger. " I 
said I wouldn't before, when you were right 
about — Moreton he was^ but I don't quite 
know how to call anybody just now." 

''It is puzzling, but you will soon get 
used to it," said Sherborne. ''He has to 
be me, and I have to be my other self, don't 
you see?" 

" I beg your pardon for all the hard things 
I have said and thought of you," said Mrs. 
Atherstone. " You are behaving admirably." 

"My dear Mrs. Atherstone," said he, "you 
give me credit for more than I deserve. Time 
was when Hazeley would, as means to an end, 
have made my happiness : now," said he, 
looking at Lady Fyfield, " I have that happi- 
ness without it." 

Mary Arden here spoke a few words to 
Moreton, and then coming up to Mrs. Ather- 
stone, said in a low voice — 

" You must Hve at Hazeley — ^indeed, you 
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must; won't you? The rooms will be fitted 
up for you just as you like." 

"No, my dear! God bless you! No — ^it 
can't be. I am an old woman, but there 
are memories that cannot pass away. Let me 
see you often; but I never could hve there 
again." 

" I hope that the house at the Four Ways 
will never be pulled down," said De Bergerac. 

"Yes; it has had something to do with 
showing who was who, and which was which, 
and what was what," said Mrs. Atherstone. 
"If I had happened to live somewhere at a 
distance, things would have bidden fair to be 
very different." 

"Who does it belong to?" said De Ber- 
gerac. 

" It belongs to an old woman in Lyneham, 
I believe," said Mrs. Atherstone. "But I 
have always paid the rent to the lawyer who 
^was here just now. It was built about eighty 
years ago on a bit of common, by an eccentric 
sort of man who came from no one knew 
where, and used to consume the midnight oil 
over a History of the World, which, however, 
the world has not had the chance of profiting 
by. So you see it has always had an odd sort 
of inhabitant." 
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"Yon ought to have it," said Sherborne to 
Moreton. " I think yon conld, if yon made a 
good offer. The field at the back is yonrs." 

"I onght and I will," thonght Moreton, 
'^ and make it hers, as she will stay there." 

" Talking of the Fonr Ways," said Mrs. 
Atherstone, *'one is inclined to be metapho- 
rical. There are fonr of ns here, whose life 
has been in different ways inflnenced by the 
ownership of a property which wonld not (so 
far as we can see) have gone right if that 
honse had been at a distance. Now all fonr of 
ns have had to do with another sort of meeting 
of the ways. We have all come by different 
roads into the nnity of the Chnrch. 

"Very tme," said Sir Eoger. "Bnt I feel 
as if we were aU acting in a play, and we were 
all coming to the footlights at the end of it." 

^* And since we are at the footlights, I may 
as well explain one thing that remains to be 
explained," said Mrs. Atherstone. ^^ I was 
supposed to have hannted (being alive) one 
of the rooms at Hazeley. A man saw it, and 
wonld have sworn to it. Well ! he wonld not 
have sworn falsely as to what he saw ; only it 
was not a ghost. The fact is, I kept Mrs. 
Sherborne's wiU in the secret place behind the 
panelling of that little room, partly because 
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she had told me to do so, and still more 
because it would have had a suspicious appear- 
ance to have brought it out from my own 
house. But I thought it necessary to assure 
myself, from time to time, that all was right 
— I mean that they were not taking down the 
panels, or doing anything to the room, that 
would interfere with the secret place. But I 
never opened it, as you saw; for the dust was 
an inch thick on the will when I took it out- 
And so, as I happened to know of an old way 
out that had been used in the times of per- 
secution, and was shown to me once hj Mrs. 
Sherborne, I went from time to time by it into 
the house, and into that little room. The 
entrance is in the comer of an old brew-house, 
by a door behind some loose boards, and it 
leads by a staircase in the wall, very narrow 
and pitch dark, into an old closet upstairs 
through a trap-door." 

''I remember hearing of your being seen 
there," said Winifred Arden. 

*^ It was that Miss Hermione Crumps, I 
know," said Moreton. ^^ She told me a sort 
of ghost story about it the first day of my visit 
here, a year and a half ago." 

**Well, it's all very like a play," said Sir 
Eoger; "and it all turns' out well for every- 
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body, and every one seems to have something 
to say about it, as they do at the footlights." 

**And therefore," said Sherborne, ^*I may 
as well say what comes into my head at this 
moment. I can't help it. I don't mean any^ 
harm to any body; and, in fact, what I am 
going to do may be of advantage to the per- 
son I am thinking of — only I am afraid he 
won't let it be so. But there is — yes, there 
is something very satisfactory in the thought 
of founding ' ' 

Lady Fyfield, who knew what was comings 
here interposed that little feminine word of 
many meanings, *^ Don't." 

^^ Mayn't I?" he pleaded. ^^ Won't you 
allow me this one sfogo — ^to finish o^ the 
speeches at the footHghts ? " 

^* Well — if you must " she 'said. 

"Well, there is something very satisfac- 
tory," said he, "in the thought that I shall 
be able to found a Catholic Mission close to 
old Grubhedge." 
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L'ENVOI. 

^^Convertere Domine usquequo? et deptecabilis esto super 
servos tuos." — ^Psalm Ixxxix. 13. 

Perhaps the curious reader would like to 
know how far Sir Eoger Arden's opinion, 
that it turned out well for everybody, was 
verified in the event. As far as cail be known, 
it has ^one so. Certainly the three marriages 
have. How could they do otherwise ? 

Sir Bertram Fyfield continued for a while to 
assert his unalterable conviction that it was 
a beastly shame to treat a fellow so, and he 
said so one day to Mrs. Atherstone ; whereat 
the latter bridled up, told him that he had 
no right to complain, and said furthermore — 

" The next time you are engaged, take my 
advice, and don't talk so loud under the 
windows of an hotel about one month being 
no tvorse than another for being married in. 
Young ladies don't like it." 



► 
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^^ But I never meant " said he, colour- 
ing up. 

*^Ali! then don't," she repUed; and the 
dialogue ended. 

Two years afterwards, being older and 
wiser, he married with great success another 
Miss Arden — Sir Eoger's niece, whom the 
reader may or may not have noticed as being 
at Bramscote on the first day of the eventful 
party there. She is very good and sensible, 
has a well-trained strength of character, and 
is not too much for him to understand. 

Moreton (now Sherborne) went to Baveno 
on his wedding tour. He and his bride found 
the place much altered for the better, though 
other travellers failed to ee any difference. 
One of the first things they did after their 
arrival was to visit his kind hostess at the 
cottage on the mountains, who, soon after- 
wards, received the first half-yearly payment 
of an annuity from some person unknown. 

Mrs. Atherstone could hardly be persuaded 
to leave the house at the Four Ways ; but she 
passes most of her time at Hazeley. 

The mission, founded in close proximity to 
the domain of old Grubhedge, is of course 
very small. It could not be otherwise, under 
existing circumstances of time, place, and 
history. 
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One day, Sir Thomas, riding by on one of 
those undersized cart-horses that horse dealers 
now sell for a long price, under the name of 
cobs, espied Sherborne (now De Beaufoy 
again) standing near the half-built church. 
He pulled up, stared at the walls of the little 
building, and smiled a fat smile. The follow- 
ing dialogue took place : — 

Grubhedge. " Do you expect that the people 
about here will ever be made Eomans ? ' ' 

De Beaufoy. " I should say not. The taxes 
there are too high now — ^it wouldn't pay." 

Grubhedge. ^' Oh ! you understand what I 
mean. Do you expect that they will ever 
a — change their faith ? ' ' 

De Beaufoy. " A man can't change what he 
hasn't got." 

Grubhedge. *' So you think we haven't got 
faith?" 

De Beaufoy. ^' St. Paul says there is one 
faith. The Establishment doesn't fulfil that 
condition." 

Grubhedge. *^But if one believes in what 
one professes " 

De Beaufoy. " Many heathens have done 
the same, and acted up to it." 

Grubhedge. " Yes ; but we are one in 
essentials." 
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De Beaufoy. '^ Isn't the question whether 
Ood does or does not become present at the 
words of Consecration, an essential ? Surely, 
if we are to worship God at all, it is essential 
to know that. If that is not of the essence of 
our religious knowledge, what is ? " 

Grubhedge. ^' Oh ! well, I don't know about 
that. They have been putting you up to aU 
this." 

De Beaufoy. ^^ Common sense put me up 
to it." 

Grubhedge. ^*I consider it to be my duty 
to continue in the religion of my parents." 

De Beaufoy. ^^ What if the Apostles had 
said so ? " 

Grubhedge. ^* Oh ! oh ! They had a Divine 
call." 

De Beaufoy. " And isn't the Grace of con- 
version a Divine call ? People had better not 
play with it, or they wiU find some day, to 
their cost, what it is to trifle with that same 
Grace." 

Grubhedge. ^' I never had any doubts 
about it." 

De Beaufoy. "I never said you had; but 
when you talked about the Establishment 
being one in essentials, I was obHged to say 
that it was anything but one, in the most 
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essential point — ^the centre to which every- 
thing else converges as if by a centripetal 
force — the doctrine which no religion bearing 
the name of Christian can leave 'alone, but, 
of necessity, either treasures or reviles — ^the 
doctrine of that Presence, which now, as when 
it was visible, is for the ruin and resurrection 
of many, and a sign to be contradicted. I 
was really obliged to say that." 

Grubhedge. '^ But you are not answering 
my question." 

De Beaufoy. ^' Don't be afraid of my shirk- 
ing it. You wanted to know, I think, whether 
I thought that England would be Catholic 
again." 

Grubhedge. '^ Oh ! well, yes — \Roman 
CathoHc." 

De Beaufoy. " I object to having the word 
^ JRoman^ stuck on before, for it's either 
untrue or redundant — untrue, if it pretends 
to divide the indivisible, redundant, if it only 
means what is impHed without it." 

Grubhedge. ^^ But you are not answering 
my question." 

De Beaufoy. " Only because you delayed 
my doing so by wanting to shove that word 
in where it had no business." 

Grubhedge. ^^ Put it in your own way then." 



1 
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De Beaufoy. '*I understand you then to 
ask whether I think that England will again 
become Catholic." 

Grubhedge (parenthetically). *' Eo — Well ! 
yes. Put it in that way, if you like. What do 
you say about it ? " 

De Beaufoy. ** I don't know ; but it had 
better." 

Grubhedge. '* What do you mean by that ? " 

De Beaufoy (very gravely). *^I mean that, 
if it does not, there will be an awful crash of 
everything some day." 

Grubhedge. ^^ I don't understand you." 

De Beaufoy. "And I don't expect you to 
agree with me ; but as you have proposed the 
question, I must answer it. Now I suppose 
that if one were asked what are the best 
guarantees for the true and permanent pros- 
perity of a nation, and one were to answer an 
equitable adjustment of this world's goods, a 
friendly understanding between classes, and 
(allowing for the weakness and perversity of 
human nature) a fair amount of practical 
religion throughout the country, one would 
not be far wrong." 

Grubhedge. " WeU, yes ; and I am sure 
we have got aU that in England now, with 
our glorious constitution and open Bible." 

VOL. Ill, T 
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De Beaufoy. ^^ No ! don't be deceived by 
the impetus of a force not quite spent, but not 
renewed. The constitution of England is 
essentially Catholic. Its principles were got 
from the monks, the greatest of all consti- 
tutionalists." 

Grubhedge: "Oh! oh!" 

De Beaufoy. "And the opposite principle 
of centralization began to develop itself 
throughout Europe simultaneously with the 
great anti-Cathohc revolt, commonly called 
the Eeformation. I could say a lot more 
about that, but I should have to detain you 
longer than you would have patience for." 

Grubhedge. "But the Bible, the Bible! 
Is the Bible nothing ? What have you to say 
about an open Bible ? ' ' 

De Beaufoy. " That the Catholic Church 
first opened it, and has never shut it." 

Grubhedge. "A mine of gold, sir, a mine 
of gold." (Pulls up his shirt collar and stares 
hard at the wall.) 

De Beaufoy. " Certainly. But — don't you 
see ? — if the shareholders of a gold mine were 
to work it, each on his own principles, the 
result would not be satisfactory." 

Grubhedge. " Well, I really must be going. 
There's a man waiting for me about a farm." 
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De Beaufoy. ^^ Stop a moment ! we must 
get back to the point we digressed from. 
You asked me first, whether I thought that 
England would again become Catholic ? I 
said, *I don't know; but it had better.' You 
asked me what I meant. I answered, * If it 
does not, there will be an awful crash of 
everything some day.' And I was beginning 
to give my reasons. I got as far as to ask 
you whether an equitable adjustment of this 
world's goods, a friendly understanding be- 
tween classes, and a fair amount of practical 
religion throughout the country, were about 
the best guarantees one could think of .for 
the true and permanent prosperity of a nation. 
You agreed that they were, and this is what 
I have to say thereupon." 

Grubhedge, *' Do you know, I really must 
be going." 

De Beaufoy, *^ An equitable adjustment of 
this world's goods presupposes almsgiving, 
according to one's means, as a religious 
principle and habit of the population gene- 
rally. Such almsgiving can't be without seK- 
denial; and seK-denial is not only an indis- 
pensable condition of true economy (without 
which a population can't make the most of the 
means at its disposal), but it predisposes the 
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rich to provide for the wants of the poor, and 
the poor to bear patiently such privations as 
may be inseparable from the state of the times, 
place, and circumstances. Just in proportion 
as the inhabitants of a country (I am speak- 
iQg of all classes, of course) are more or less 
imbued with that practical principle, so will 
they be more or less truly prosperous ; and 
because it is proposed to Catholics from a 
supernatural motive, therefore among Catho- 
lics it is more to be depended on, beiag, in fact, 
a part of their religion. Now the point I was 
aiming at when I said, ^ I don't know ; but it 
had better,' was this: the Establislmient 
having stolen " 

Grubhedge. ^^ Come, I say." 

De Beaufoy, ** Well, then, having been the 
receiver of stolen goods." 

Grubhedge. '*No! I don't admit that at 
all. You seem to forget the law." 

De Beaufoy. '^I take it that if some one 
were to walk off with all your property, you 
wouldn't think much of the law that allowed 
such a thing ; but I will say appropriated^ if 
you like. The Establishment, then, having 
appropriated all the property of the Catholic 
Church in England, except what fell to the 
share of Henry the Eighth's clamourLnj: 
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flunkeys, was wise in her generation — ^it's a 
way that the children of this world have. 
She kept up the appearances of a hierarchy, 
the names of priest and deacon, the words of 
Consecration, the place for an altar. The old 
cathedrals were hers; hers were the old 
parish churches, and the old parochial system, 
and local advantages of family connections. 
Having had all these advantages at her com- 
mand for three hundred years, and used them 
on the whole with tact, she has been able to 
maintain, with undefined Hmits, her assump- 
tion of moral authority, and her territorial 
influence. She has exercised this moral 
authority, and this territorial influence in 
the interest of order, respectability, decent 
morals, conservatism as far as she could 
understand it, and rehgious decorum. The 
common sense of the country, not being 
appealed to by anything better (for Catho- 
licity was out of the question) endorsed her 
claims : the whole power and influence of the 
country supported them: the prudent, the 
orderly, the religiously minded among the 
Protestant masses admitted them : the cau- 
tious and the self-interested allowed them 
by default : the CathoHc minority felt that 
there was nothing to gain, but something 
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to lose (if at one time that could be) by 
any possible change in that respect. So 
long as this state of things continued there 
was a principle of order and stability in 
the land. The pubHc idea of it was a con- 
fused and a mutilated one ; but the idea was 
there, it had a practical influence, and people 
were proud of it, little thinking where it 
came from.'* 

Gruhhedge. ^^ And a very good state of 
things. And I think that with our institu- 
tions and the Protestant religion we shall get 
through our difficulties, though I acknowledge 
that the Eitualists and the Eadicals may give 
us some trouble. Now I really must be going. 
Grood-bye." 

De Beaxifoy. '^ Mercy upon us ! Is that all 
he has made out, after I have been speaking 
like a book for the last ten minutes. (Aloud) 
Stop a moment. It is a very good state of 
things in the absence of what it apes, and very 
much better than what it is likely to be sup- 
planted by ; but it's passing away. The people 
of England are rapidly ceasing to beheve in 
any reHgion at all, and bad literature is doing 
its work quietly. The English are a persistent 
people, slow to change, hard-mouthed beyond 
example if they get the bit between their teeth. 
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It took a century to naturalize Protestantism 
in England ; and all that makes us what we 
still are, though in a diminishing degree, is an 
inheritance from the faith which they no longer 
profess. They are slow to change, but you 
can't turn them aside from a course when they 
have once begun to be really obstinate. Take 
care, you and others, who oppose the appoint- 
ment of Catholic chaplains in workhouses and 
gaols ! You are trying, as much as in you lies, 
to obstruct the influence of the only power 
that could have any chance whatever of stem- 
ming the revolutionary torrent that I can see 
slowly but surely approaching. Take care ! 
the devil never showed greater cunning than 
when he persuaded the squirarchy of England 
that true Conservatism and no-Popery were 
natural allies. They are deadly foes. Take 
care ! You have against you the surging mil- 
lions of the great towns, the newspapers that 
are read by the masses, the whole influence of 
Continental Liberalism. Don't make common 
cause with the spirit of atheistic revolution, 
and delude yourseK into thinking that your 
principles are Conservative." 

Grubhedge. *^ Ah ! well. Then you don't 
think the country will be Eo " 

De Beaufoy. ^^ I can only repeat what I 
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said before, ' I don't know ; but it bad better.' 
As regards tbe true interests of tbe country, 
temporal no less tban spiritual, it bad better ; 
for you can't really injure one class witbout 
injuring tbe otbers, nor disturb tbe stability of 
tbings witbout causing demoralization and 
distress of all kinds. As regards tbis world 
and tbe next it bad better." 

Grubhedge. '* Ab ! well, I agree witb a great 
deal tbat you say ; but I tbink tbat witb our 
institutions and tbe Protestant religion ' ' 

De Beaufoy. ^^ Tbat's tbe way — doubling 
back again. Of course I knew bow it would be. 
^ Agrees witb a great deal tbat I baye said ; 

but ' Of course ! Well, I will tell you wbat 

it is. Sir Tbomas. Let us understand eacb 
otber. Tbe next time you ask me about 
religion I sball begin talking to you about 
local taxation arid tbe price of oats." 

Exit Grubhedge J protesting in a fat voice ; 
and tbe cob, feeling bimseK unusually stimu- 
lated, trots off at a brisk pace, wondering 
probably in tbe deptbs of bis inner conscious- 
ness wbat was tbe matter. 

Once only, since tbat day, bas Sir Tbomas 
Grubbedge asked wbat De Beaufoy tbougbt 
about tbe faitb of England: tbe latter imme- 
diately began to talk about local taxation. 
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Time rolls on, but has not rolled very far 
since then. 

Sherborne (or Moreton, as we have known 
him best) found the old woman in Lyneham 
ready to sell, at rather less than twice its value, 
the house formerly appropriated, through the 
process of squatting, by the man who there 
wrote the learned work which, like Pope when 
he Hsped in numbers, is yet unknown to fame. 
Moreton bought the odd Httle property and 
made it over to Mrs. Atherstone, who, as she 
now passes most of her time at Hazeley, and 
much at Bramscote, has put some poor people 
into it rent free, keeping two bedrooms for 
lierseK and old Susan. She goes there only 
for a day or two twice a year, so that she can 
no longer be called the inhabitant of the 
House at the Four Ways. 



THE END. 
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